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Art. 1. The Poetical Works of Fohn Milton. With a Life of the 
Author by William Hayley. Vol.I. Folio. pp.350. 4l. 4s. 
Boards. Boydell and Nicol. 1794. 


‘ynovaw the memory of few authors has received the homage 
of more biographical tributes than that of Milton, yet the 
public will probably think themfelves obliged to the {piritéd 
undertakers of the prefent {fplendid edition of his poetical works, 
for having engaged a writer fo juftly efteemed as M;. Hayley, 
to compofe a new life of that ** immortal man,” who was the 
glory of his age and country! Thofe, too, who cherifh with 
peculiar regard the remembrance of Milton as a patriot, as well 
as a poet, will rejoice in the profpect of his recovering, from 
the juftice of a biographer congenial with him in manly and 
liberal fentiments, that moral luftre of character which it was 
fo manifeftly the aim of his laft prejudiced, though able, bio- 
grapher to fully and.obfcure. Nor will they be difappointed ; 
fince it has been, according to Mr. H.’s own declaration, his 
chief purpofe to give fuch a delineation of Milton’s life as might 
* rather make him more beloved than more admired;’ and 
fince nothing can furpafs the folicitude with which he has at- 
tempted to obliterate every moral ftain, and to exhibit him as 
no lefs a model of fuperior virtue than an example of unrivalled 
genius. 

It is, indeed, difficult for a writer fetting out with fuch a 
defign not to deviate from the path of the fair and judicious 
biographer, into that of the partial apologift and panegyrift; nor, 
perhaps, will Mr. H. be altogether acquitted, even by the beft 
friends of Milton, of the charge of having indulged fuch a de- 
viation. From the warm admirers of Dr. Johnfon he may ex 
pect, too, a ftul feverer charge; that of being an intemperate 
cenfurer. He, however, who violates candour in his treatment 
of others, has little right to expect that the rules of candour will 
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always be fcrupuloufly obferved towards himfelf; and the ins 
dignation of generofity is more excufable than that of party. 

Two principal attacks have been made by Johnfon and 
others on the moral character of Milton; that of aufterity and 
unamiablenefs of temper, and that of political proftitution. 
Thefe, accordingly, are the accufations which his prefent bio- 
grapher particularly labours to repel. With refpect to the firft, 
he bevins with an atiempt to illuftrate the poet’s native dilpofi- 
tion from the fpirit of his juvenile compofitions, efpecially in 
the Latin aud Italian languages ; and in thefe there is nothing 
of fuavity, kindnefs, fenfibility, filial and friendly affection, 
gratitude, and all the gentle and benignant emotions of the 
mind, which Mr. Hayley does not deduce in their higheft per- 
fetion to decorate his hero. “Though, from the facility with 
which Milton contracted friendfhips with many amiable and 
eftimable characters, we are convinced that he himfelf muft 
have appeared in the light of an amiable as well as an extra- 
ordinary youth, yet we own that we are furprized to find 
Mr. Hayley, himfelf a poet, laying fo much ftrefs on the 
poetical fentiments which a youth of warm imagination, and of 
great reading, could not but find ready for ufe on every occafion, 
whether real or fictitious. If it be a juft remark (as we be- 
lieve it is,) that even the letters called familiar of a writer by 
profefiion are little to be regarded as tranfcripts of his genuine 
feebings, how much Iefs can we depend on poetical and compli- 
mentary effufions, which call fiction to their aid in the firft 
procefs of their formation? Is it poffible.that Mr. H. can 
ferioufly adduce, as an inftance of a firft paffion, an Ovidian 
elegy, in which the young copyift defcribes, in the moft inge- 
nious terms that he could find, the impreffion made on his heart 
by a fudden view of fome unknown fair? Is the following line 
that of one who fe/¢t the paffion which he paints? 

Findor, et hac remanet; Jequitur pars altera votum. 

It feems to be more evinced, by thefe early difplays of the 
fentiments of Milton, that he poffefled a native elevation of 
foul, a warm admiration of fuperior excellence, and a kind of 
prophetic breathing after that high fame which he afterward 
attained. Yet, with refpect to this laft, we would not decidedly 
view it as a characteriftic feature of his mind; fince equally 
bold anticipations and eager afpirations may be found in the 
carly productions of much inferior geniufes, to whom the prac- 
tice of antiquity had given a model of thought and expreffion. 

[t is not our intention to follow the footfteps of the biogra- 
pher through this part of his performance. We {hall briefly 
obferve that, with much elegant ingenuity, and aa amiable 
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ardour in favour of his great fubject, he does indeed fuccefsfully 
counteract many of the malignant remarks made by the Tory 
biographer ; yet fometimes, by overftrained comments, far- 
fetched fuppofitions, and amplification of trivial circumftances, 
Mr. H. weakens the confidence which we fhould defire to place 
on his fagacity and love of truth. If a man were always allowed 
to be the expofitor of his own aétions and their motives, who 
would ever appear criminal? 

With refpeét to the fide which Milton took during the troubles 
of his country, all apology muft be either unnecellary or ufelefs. 
They who deteft him as a rebel to his king, and they who 

evere him as the champion of liberty, will continue to feel as 

they have begun, unlefs their own political opinions alter. 
The charge of deferting his principles, however, and of flatter- 
ing an ufurper, certainly requires a refutation from thofe who 
would vindicate his moral excellence. This Mr. Hayley has 
attempted, but, we fear, with more ingenuity than folidity. 
The defence is built partly on Milton’s poetical caft of mind, 
difpofing him to view things through the medium of the imagina- 
tion, and partly on the profound hypocrify by which Cromwell 
difguifed his a€&tions:—but Milton was at that time much 
more a profe writer than a poet, and the moft obnoxious paf- 
fage refpecting Cromwell is in Latin profe; and if, after 
Cromwell’s attainment of the protectorate, Milton was unable 
to fee into his real chara€ter, we can only defend his fincerity 
at the expence of his difcernment. 

The indecent acrimony with which Milton carried on his 
literary controverfies is in part juftly imputed to the {pirit of the 
times; yet we confefs that it leaves on our minds fome impref- 
fion of a naturally ftern and morofe fpirit; nor, in the family 
difagreements in which it was his misfortune to be involved, 
are we prepared to conclude with Mr.H. that he was always and 
entirely in the right, and never provoked the want of affection 
and gratitude which he experienced. Many excufes, indeed, may 
be made for him. His blindnefs would naturally inculcate fuf- 
picion; while his change of fortune, and the narrowne(s of his 
circumftances, might produce rigour and parfimony. After all, 
is It neceffary that the ferious, the learned, the lofty, the fublime 
Milton, the fevere difciplinarian, the zealous champion,—in fine, 
the writer of Paradife Loft, fhould be the moft amiable of man- 
kind? Is fuch an union of qualities probable? We acknowlege 
that, under the delicate varnifh with which his portrait is glofled 
by the foftening brufh of his prefent biographer, we f{carcely dif- 
tnguifh its bold and prominent features. ‘That he was a man 
of high virtue and principle, of very few failings in public or 
Weaknefles in private life, we are well convinced; and the 
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more from reading this fpirited and elegant tribute to his 
memory: but he had a charaéter,—and character can {carcely 
be faid to fubfift in an accumulation of all human excellencies, 

The following liberal paflage, which we fhall tranfcribe as a 
fpecimen of the ftyle and fpirit of this work, admits an excep- 
tion to that gentlenefs and mildnefs of temper which, in 
ale the writer wifhes to reprefent as characteriftic of 


ilton: 

« The ftrength and the acutenefs of fenfation, which partly confti- 
tute genius, have a great tendency to produce virulence, if the mind 
is not perpetually on its guard againft that fubtle, infinuating, and 
corrofive paflion, hatred againft all whofe opinions are oppofite to our 
own, Johnfon profefled in one of his letters, to love a good hater; 
and in the Latin correfpondence of Milton, there are words that imply 
a fimilarity of fentiment; they both thought there might be a fanéti- 
fied bitternefs, to ufe an expreflion of Milton, towards political and 
religious opponents. Yet furely thefe two devout men were both 
wrong, and both in fome degree unchriftian, in this principle. To 
what fingular iniquities of judgment fuch a principle may lead, we 
might perhaps have had a moit ftriking and a double proof, had it 
been poffible for thefe two energetic writers to exhibit alternately a 
portrait of each other. Milton, adorned with every graceful endow- 
ment, highly and hohly accomplifhed as he was, appears, in the 
dark colouring of Johnfon, a mott unamiable being ; but could he re- 
vilit earth in his moral character, with a wifh to retaliate, what a pic- 
ture might be drawn by that fublime and offended genius, of the great 
moraliit who has treated him with fuch excefs of afperity! The 
pailions are powertul colourifts, and marvellous adepts in the art of 
exaggeration; but the portraits executed by love (famous as he is for 
overcharging them) are infinitely more faithful to nature, than 
gloomy fketches from the heavy hand of hatred; a paflion not to be 
truited or indulged, even in the minds of the higheft purity and 
power, fince hatred, though it may enter the field of conteft under 
the banners of jufiice, yet generally becomes fo blind and outrageous 
from the heat of contention, as to execute, in the name of virtue, the 
worlt purpofes of vice. Hence arifes that fpecies of calumny the mof 
to be regretted, the calumny lavifhed by men of talents and worth on 
their equals or their fuperiors, whom they have rafhly or blindly 
hated for a difference of opinion. ‘To fuch hatred the fervid and op- 
pofite characters, who gave rife to this obfervation, were both more 
inclined perhaps by nature, and by habit, than Chriftianity can allow.’ 

Of the apologetical paflages, we think that the following is 
one of the moft juft and happy. It is in anfwer to Johnfon’s afler- 
tion that the predominant defire of Milton may be fufpected to 
have been rather to deftroy than to eftablifh, and that he felt not 
fo much the love of liberty, as repugnance to authority : 

* Such a fufpicion (fays Mr.H.) may indeed be harboured by poli 
tical rancour, but it muft be in dire€t oppofition to jultice and truth; 


for of al! men who have written and aéted in the fervice of liberty, 
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there is no individual who has proved more completely, both by his 
Janguage and his life, that he made a perfect dittinétion between 
liberty and licentioufnefs. No human fpirit could be more fincerely a 
lover of juft and beneficent authority, for no man delighted more in 
peace and order, no man has written more eloquently in their praife, 
or given fublimer proofs of his own perfonal attachment to them, by 
the regulation of his own orderly and peaceful itudies. If he hated 
power, as Johnfon afferts, in every eftablithed form, he hated not its 
falutary influence, but its pernicious exertions. Vehement as heoce 
cafionally was againft kings and prelates, he {poke of the fectaries 
with equal indignation and abhorrence, when they allo became the 
agents of perfecution ; and as he had fully feen, and very forcibly 
expofed, the grofs failings of republican reformers, had his lite been 
extended long enough to witnefs the revolution, which he might have 
beheld, without fuffering the decrepitude or imbecillity of extreme 
old age, he would probably have exulted as warmly as the flaunchetft 
friend of our prefent conftitution can exult, in that temperate and 
happy reformation of monarchical enormities.’ 

We may add that fimilar calumnies, raifed againf the foes 
of abufed or ufurped power in the prefent day, admit, to our 
certain knowlege, in many inftances, a fimilar refutation. 

. This life of Milton is of confiderable extent, and is obvioufly 
intended to be full and complete as a biography of the poet, 
though not as a critical diflertation on his productions. Of 
matter of this kind there is little, belides fome remarks in de- 
fence of the plan of Paradife Regained, and of the poetical 
language and verfification of Milton. Some large quotations 
from the Latin poems of the author are occafionally introduced, 
chiefly by way of moral illuftration, to which Mr. Cowper has 
permitted his friend to annex tranflations borrowed from a ver- 
fion of all thofe pieces, which, judging from thefe fpecimens, 
we fhould be happy to announce to our readers. 

Three fine portraits, referring to different ftages of Milton’s 
life, are given with thefe memoirs. 

The firtt fix books of Paradife Loft occur in this volume, to 
which are prefixed elegant frontifpieces engraven by Simon, 
Farlom, and Schiavonetti, from the defigns of Weftall. To 
characterize the typographical magnificence of the work, we 


need only fay that it is from Bulmer’s prefs. Ai: 





Art. Il. The avell-bred Scholar; or Pragtical Effays on the beft 
Methods of improving the Tafte and affifting the Exertions of 
Youth in their literary Purfuits. By William Milns, Member of 
St. Mary Hall, Oxford, and Matter of the City Commercial School, 
George Yard, Lombard-Street. 8vo. pp. 560. 7s. Boards. 
Rivingtons. 1794. 


T® improvement of the underftanding, and the regulation 
of the paffions, have ever been the profefled objects of 
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education :—but, if we defcend from theory to praétice, we 
fall frequently find fome pains taken to encrvate the former, 
and to inflame the latter, by thofe perfons to whofe care the 
youth of both fexes are committed. ‘That parents fhould /poil 
their children, as the phrafe is, by falfe indulgence; or that 
tutors flould fail in the difcharge of their duty through igno- 
rance, or miftake, or on fome occafions be actuated by inte- 
refted motives ; can excite no furprife, even in thofe who are 
lealt converfant with mankind: but that men, who value them- 
felves on their parts and learning, fhould proftitute their talents 
to the vile purpofe of encouraging the folly and caprice of pa- 
rents, and even attempt to reduce their views to a kind of 
fyftem, would be inconceivable, were it not known that fome 
preceptors and authors, in the prefent age, owe their fuccelfs to 
their indulgence in the praCtice of that fin which the good peo- 
ple of the laft age ufed to denominate ‘* worldly compliances.” 
We may therefore confider every writer on the fubjedt of edu- 
cation, whofe plan is manly and liberal, and whole fentiments 
are favourable to religion and virtue, as juftly entitled to our 
approbation ; and in this number we are happy to include the 


author before us. | 

Mr. Milns opens his book with a handfome apology for de- 
viating from the eftablifhed pra@tice of grammar-fchools. 

‘ To inveigh, (fays he,) with illiberal acrimony againft the plan 
of grammar-ichools, has of late become a fafhionable topic. It 
is by no means my intention to add to the obloquy too often un- 
juftiy thrown on tuofe venerable feminaries of learning, to which this 
nation is indebted for its mot diflinguithed ornaments. But one muf 
be partial, to a culpable extreme, not to fee, and confefs, that there 
are fome practices iti!! continued in them, unavoidable perhaps in their 
original inftitution, but which the revolutions, that have fince taken 
place in literature, render it highly neccffary to reform. What I thall 
at preicnt beg leave to fpecify, is the cuftom of making boys enter 
upon Latin grammar, to the exclvufion of even their native tongue, at 
the very commencement of their ftudies ; a cuftom which fhould have 
been difcontinued, as foon as Latin ceafed to be the only vehicle of 
ufeful kgowledge, and modern languages began to vie with thofe of 
antiquity in the importance of the fubjects, as well as in the precifion 
and elegance of their ftructure.’—* It is very evident that the practice 
of committing to memory, at the moft fufceptible period of life, 
words without ideas, and jargon without meaning, muit be injurious 
to the gradual wafolding of the mental powers, and muft beget early 
habiis of obicurity and confufion. ‘The fault of many ipeakers and 
writers, Who are apt, according to the common phrafe, to lofe 
themiclves in the clouds, may be traced back to this fundamental 
error in their education. Praifed when children for being able to fay 
by heart a great number of Latin rules, before they can form any 
idea of their fignifcation or ufe, they are naturally led in their future 
ftudies, 
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fudies, to continue their attention to words aijone, without any regard 
to precifion or knowledge. Though bewildered in ignorance, they 

9 on with the difcuffion. of fubje€ts, which they do not underfiand, 
vad think themfelves eloquent, if they can keep up a continuance of 
found, juft like the performers in our ftreets, who wind tunes out of 
their hand-organs, without any ‘kill in mufic, or any powers of ju- 
dicious execution. 

‘ The cuftom of hurrying children from their fpelling-books into 
Latin grammar is liable to be attended with a ft:!! more pernicious ef- 
fect ; it frequently deftroys all tafle for any farther literary puriuits, 
which are thus rendered at the very entrance peculiarly difficult and 
difgufting. The principles of language, it may be faid, in whatever 
manner they are taught, cannot but appear fomewhat dry and unen- 
tertaining to the young ftudent; but even admitting this to be true, 
it muft be allowed that his progrefs will be rendered infinitely plea- 
fanter, and his improvement much more accelerated, by having 
thofe principles exemplified in his native tongue, than in a language 
with which he is unacquainted. The liberal arts and fciences, fays 
Sir Richard Steele, are all beautiful as the Graces; nor has gram- 
mar, the fevere mother of all, fo frightful a face of her own; it is 
the vizard put upon it that fcares children. She is made to {peak 
hard words, that to them found like conjuring. Let her talk intel- 
ligibly, and they will liften to her.’ 

Next follows a juft encomium on the late Bifhop of London, 
with a very proper quotation from the introduction to his 
grammar. By an eafy and natural tranfition, Mr. Milns pro- 
ceeds from the confideration of grammar to Englifh compo- 
fition ; and he juftly obferves that, 


« Among the great number of books, which perfons of tafte and 
genius have condefcended to write for the inftrudtion of children, we 
have not yet been favoured with one practical treatife of rhetoric, 
adapted to the ufe of the young Englifh fcholar.—The rhetorical and 
critical writings of Cicero, Quintilian, and Longinus, have been 
tranflated into Englifh, and may feem to fupply the defect complained 
of in the preceding remark, but they are far too refined and too fub- 
lime for the conception of fchool-boys ; the fame objection holds good, 
againft many original works of criticifm, in our own language, which 
however elegant and mafterly, are not fit to be put into the hands of 
youth till towards the clofe of their academical ftudies. A few of Dr. 
Blair’s le€tures may be read over and explained to the young rheto- 
rician at an earlier period ; but the greater part of the firft volume, 
and the whole of the third, are intelligible only to perfons of riper 
years, and of cultivated underftandings. By fuch they may be read 
with equal advantage and delight, and will be found admirably 
adapted to give the laft finifhing to the talents and {cholaftic acquire- 
ments of the critic, the poet, and the philofopher. But, after all, the 
want of proper books on this fubje& may be eafily fupplied by a judi- 
Cious inftructor. Rhetoric is a praétical art, which can fooner be 
taught by example than precept. It is commonly defined, the art of 
peaking well, that is to fay, the art of fpeaking in fuch a manner as 
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to make ourfelves heard, and to perfuade thofe who hear us. [In 
teaching this art, we may with great fuccefs invert the ufual method, 
and inftead of firft laying down the principles of oratory, and then 
proceeding from theory to practice, we may lead our pupils, bya 
much more agreeable and unerring path, from practice to theory, 
We need only fix upon any fubject, which we know mutt be interefting 
to them. -Their wants and their withes will furnifh a variety of fuch 
topics. A well-drawn contrat between the rude language of igno- 
rance, and the graces of fweet perfuafion, muft ftrike them forcibly : 
and after fhewing them how much more likely the latter would be to 
produce the defired effe&t, we may guide their inquiries to the caufes of 
this difference. A little fkilful management will make all the rules of 
rhetoric appear to be the refult of the learner’s own obfervations ; he 
will almoft fancy himfelf the inventor of the art: and the pleafures 
infeparable from thefe purfuits being thus heightened by the con- 
icioufnefs of his increafing powers, mult urge him forward with un- 
wearied rapidity in the career of eloquence ; how delightful it is to 
fee boys, thus trained, get the ftart of inftruction, and run before their 


mafters in the difcovery of new beauties.’ 

Our guthor’s next confideration is /etter-writing ; on which 
fubject he is very diffufe. Several of his obfervations are trite, 
and perhaps his readers may think him not quite exempt 
from the charge of fomething like pedantry. It has been the 
opinion of many able men, that nothing can be more abfurd 
than to lay down rules for epiftolary writing: fince the ftyle 
of every letter ought to be fuitable to the fubject, which muft 
vary according to the fituation in which we are placed, and to 
the bufinefs which we tranfat ; and that, in the acquifition of 
this accomplifhment, good fenfe fhould be our only guide. 
Mr. Milns feems to be particularly fond of fables, which fub- 
ject occupies fifty of his pages. He confiders the nature, form, 
and eflential properties of a fable, and lays down rules for 
its compofition. He beftows juft encomiums on Phadrus’s 
inftructive apologue of the woif and the lamb, and gives us a 
pleafing criticifm on Gay’s Hare and many friends. Merrick’s 
Camelion is likewife produced as a ftriking example of excel- 
lence, in that kind of writing :—but, after every thing that has 
been faid on the fubject of fables, it feems very queftionable 
whether, on the whole, they are proper vehicles of inftrution for 
youth. Some of them inculcate tyranny, pride, and felfifhnefs ; 
even when the moral is good, it is not always immediately 
perceived ; and perhaps when it is feen, it cannot be perfecily 
underftood, without fuch a knowlege of the difpofition and pro- 
penfities of mankind as we cannot expect in a child. 

The fubfequent eflay is entitled * Preparation for writing 
themes,’ the practice of which Mr. M. defends; at the fame 
time acknowleging that boys ought not to begin fuch exercifes 


at too early a period. He therefore recommends a courfe of 
ftudy, 
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ftudy, copied, he fays, from Principes de la Literature of the 
Abbé Batteaux ; who advifes our beginning with the Poets, 
and affigns the following reafons : 

‘ To learn how to judge in matters of literature, we muft begin by 
exercifing ourfelves in thofe works, whofe beauties and defects are 
more obvious or ftriking, and where art does not aim at concealing 
itfelf; when once we are able to difcover this art, as it really is, and 
are convinced that we have made ourfelves matters of its true prin- 
ciples, then we may endeavour to difcover it likewife in thofe pro- 
ductions, where it is moft accuftomed to concea! itfelf.’ 

This obfervation ftrikes us as very fenfible and judicious. 

The courfe of poetical reading here recommended is divided 
into four heads, viz. the narrative, the dramatic, the lyric, 
and the didactic. 

The firft clafs comprehends the belt writers of fables, of pa/- 
torals, of deferiptive, and of epic poetry. The fables which he 
moft approves are thofe of Gay, Merrick’s Camelion, Dryden’s 
Cock and the Fox, and Smart’s tranflation of Phedrus. He 
juftly reprobates the modern collection of fables which bear the 
name of Afop, and which, he fays, are {purious and badly 
written. With refpectto pafforals, he remarks that the firft part 
of Dr. Blair’s thirty-ninth lecture, on the fubject of paftoral 
poetry, will be found an ufeful introduction to the reading of 
the Idyls of Theocritus, Mofchus, and Bion, tranflated by 
Fawkes, the Eclogues of Virgil by Warton, Pope’s patftorals, 
and Shenftone’s pattoral ballad. In regard to defcriptive poetry, 
the Jaft part of Dr. Blair’s fortieth leture is here recom- 
mended; alfo Milton’s Allegro and Penferofo, Denham’s Coop- 
er’s-hill, Pope’s Windfor Foreft, Dyer’s Grongar-hill, and 
that ineftimable treafure of defcriptive poetry, ‘“Thomfon’s 
Seafons. ‘The courfe of epic poetry, he thinks, fhould be pre- 
ceded by an attentive perufal of Hayley’s letters to Mafon, 
and Dr. Blair’s forty-fecond and forty-third lectures. The 
books to be read are Homer’s iliad and Odyiley, tranflated by 
Pope ; Virgil’s AEneis, by Dryden; Milton’s Paradife Loft 
and Paradife Regained; Taflo’s Jerufalem, tranflated by 
Hoole ; and Fenelon’s Telemachus by Hawkfworth. ‘To the 
foregoing, Mr. M. thinks, may be very properly added two of the 
moft beautiful and highly-finifhed compolitions in the Englith 
language, though they cannot be ftriétly called epic poems, 
viz. Pope’s Rape of the Lock, and Hayley’s Triumphs of 
Temper. 

The fecond clafs includes the writers of tragedy and comedy. 
The belt critical helps will be found in the forty-fifth, forty- 
fixth, and forty-feventh letures of Dr. Blair. ‘The works to 
be read are Potter’s tranflation of the Tragedies of Efchylus, 
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Sophocles, and Euripides ; Colman’s tranflation of Terence’s 
Comedies ; and Malone’s edition of Shakefpeare. ¢ We can- 
not recommend, (fays Mr. M.) the entire works of any other 
of our dramatic writers, though we have feveral detached plays 
of conliderable merit in the Englifh language, which may be 


read after thofe of Shakefpeare.’ 

« In the third divifion of this courfe of reading, are placed the 
lyric and elegiac writers. Lyric poetry: the lat part of Dr. Blair’s 
thirty-ninth lecture relates to this fabjeét; after which, read Pindar’s 
Odes, tranflated by Welt and Green; thofe of Anacreon, by Fawkes ; 
thofe of Horace, by Francis; Dryden’s and Pope’s Odes on the 
Power of Mufic 5 with a few others by Warton, Collins, Mafon, and 
Gray, which are to be found in moft nifcellaneous felections.’ 

Elegy. On this head, Mr. M. obferves, Dr. Blair has not 
favoured us with any remarks on this fpecies of poetry :— 
hut our author fuppofes that it will fuffice to read Milton’s 
L.ycidas, Pope’s Elegy on an unfortunate Young Lady, and 
Gray’s Elegy in a Country Church-yard ; as this fort of poetry 
is not very eflential towards forming the tafte of youth. 

Dida&iie Poetry, (4th clafs.) * Compofitions of this kind 
may be divided into a variety of clafles ; the nature and re- 
{pective beauties of which aie accurately explained in the be- 

‘ening of Dr. Blair’s fortieth le€ture. After a careful perufal 
of this excellent introduction, the pupil will read the following 
books with equ] advantage and pleafure : 

« ait Clafs. Horace’s Art of Poetry, tranflated by the Earl of Rof- 
common; Vida’s, by Pitt; Scileau’s, by Dryden; Pope’s Effay on 
Criticifm ; Hayley on Epic Poetry and on Hiflory; and Akenfide’s 
Pleafures of the Iinagination. 2d Clafs. Pope’s Effay on Man, and 
his Moral Epiftles; Prior’s Solomon ; and Young’s Night Thoughts, 
4d Clats. Viryii’s Georgics, tranflated by Warton; Armftrong on 
Health ; Cyder, a Poem, by Philips; and the Fleece, by Dyer. 
4th Clafs. Florace’s Satires and Epiitles, tranflated by Francis; Ju- 
venal, and Perfus, by Dryden; Young’s Univerfal Paffion ; Dry- 
cen’s Mac Flecno; Pope’s Dunciad; and all his Satires. 

‘ Such are the models of poetical excellence, upon which the 
young ftudent fhould form his tafle. He may afterwards read 
works of inferior merit, not only without danger, but even with ad 
vantage.’ 

To this opinion we readily fubfcribe, and we are happy to 
exprefs our warm approbation of the feleGtion which Mr. Milns 
has made from our poets. Let us now fee whether he be 
equally judicious on the fubjeét of profe reading This courfe 
he arranges under the following general heads: Works of Cri- 
ticifm, Epiftolary Writing, Biography and Hiflory; divided into 
the following clafles : Geography and Chronology, Natural Hif- 
tory, Law and Oratory, and Logic. | 
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© Works of Criticifm. Cicero de Oratore, tranflated by Guthrie; 
his Brutus and Orater, by jones ; Quinulian’s Iniiiiuces, by Patial 5 
Longinus on the Sublime, by omits 5 and the whole of Dr. Biair’s 
Lectures, of which the young itudent has before read fe. era! Getachcd 

arts. Epiftolary Writing. Cicero’s Epiitles, tranilated by Melmoth ; 
Pliny’s Kpiitles, by the same trarflator ; Voiture’s, and Madame e- 
vigny’s Letters, tranflated from the French ; Sir Wilham Tempi.e’s 
Letters, Lady Mary Wortley Montague’s Letters, and the Epiitolary 
Correfpondence of Swift, Pope, and their friends. Lography and 
Hijffory. itt Clafs. Plutarch’s Lives, tranflated by Langhorne ; Cor- 
nelius Nepos’s Lives, by Clarke ; Dr. Johnfon’s Lives of the Englih 
Poets; Bofluet’s Univerfal Hiftory, tranflated by Elphinitone ; and 
Gold{mith’s Hiltories of Greece, Rome, and England. In this clalfs 
the ‘I'ravels of Anarchafis the younger, and Ruffcl’s Antient and 
Modern Europe, may alfo be read with great advantage, ad Ciafs. 
Rollin’s Ancient Hiitory ; Gillies’s Hiflory of Greece ; Hceoke’s Ro- 
man Hiitory; ferguion’s Progrefs and Termination of the Roman Re- 

ublic ; Gibbon’s Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire; Robert- 
fon’s Charles the Fifth, and his Hiftories of Scotland and America ; 
Lejand’s Hittory of Ireland; Hume’s, and Mrs. Macauley’s Hiftories 
of England ; and the Abbe Raynal’s Hiltory of the European Settle- 
ments in the Eait and Weit Indies. 3d Clafs. Herodotus, tranflated 
by Beloe; ‘Thucydides and Xenophon, by Smith; Polybius, by 
Hampton ; the anonymous tranflation of Livy ; Murphy’s Tacitus ; 
Gordon’s Salluft, and Bladon’s Cefar ; Potter’s Antiquities of Greece; 
and Kennet’s Roman Antiquities, will be found very ferviceable in 
this part of the courfe. 

‘ Geography and Chronology. Guthrie’s Grammar and Dr. Prieft- 
ley’s Charts will render any other chronological helps unnecellary.’ 

On Natural Hiftory, Buffon is particularly recommended. 
Mr. Milns beftows a very high encomium on this work; and 
fome of his readers may poflibly think it rather extravagant. 

Law and Oratory. Putkendorf’s Law of Nature and of Na- 
tions, Montefquieu’s Spirit of Laws, and Blackitone’s Com- 
mentaries, will afford fufficient inftruction under the firft head. 
With regard to the fecond part, the beft models of eloquence, 
after which the Englifh fcholar can copy, are the Orations of 
Deinofthenes, tranflated by Leland ; thofe of Lyfias and Ifoe 
crates, by Gillies; Cicero’s feleét Orations by Guthrie, and 
his Orations againft Verres, by White; the moft admired 
{peeches in the hiftorical works before enumerated ; and, above 
all, the debates of the Britifh Senate. ‘The latter are much 
more interefting and are not lefs brilliant than the {plendid ree 
mains of the former. 

Logic. Our author, according to the fafhionable tafte of 
the times, feems to confider this branch as of no great ufe; 
and the only books which he recommends on the fubject are 
Watts’s Logic, and his Improvement of the Mind. 
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In a courfe of ftudy fo extenfive, and in a language like the 
Enolifh, fertile in good authors on every fubject, it is fcarcely 
pollible that any two perfons fhould make choice of precifely 
the fame books ; and perhaps it may be a fufhcient encomium 
on Mr. M.’s feleSion to fay, that the authors whom he recom- 
mends are of diftinguifhed reputation: but we cannot help 
exprefing our with that, on the fubject of hiftory, he had 
mentioned Henry’s Hiftory of Great Britain. Some perfons 
may perhaps object to the infidelity of Mr. Gibbon, and to 
the party fpirit of Mrs. Macauley ; and it is certain that their 
hiftories fhould be read with great caution. We chiefly lament, 
however, that in his fyftem Mr. M. does not recommend to 
the young ftudent any books on the fubject of morality and 
religion ; an omiffion which we cannot but regard as an un- 
fortunate circumftance: fince it is of much more confequence 
to be a good man than an eloquent fpeaker. It may likewife 
be doubted whether he be not too indifcriminate in the ufe 
which he makes of Englifh tranflations of the Greek and Roman 
clafics. We own that we were furprifed at feeing Weft and 
Green joined together as tranflators of Pindar: had our au- 
thor’s objeét been to form a mere Englifh fcholar, he could 
not have devifed a better method of forming the tafte, and of 
ftrengthening the mind, than by recommending tranflations of 
the poets, orators, hiftorians, and philofophers of antiquity: but, 
if a knowlege of the Latin and Greek languages muft be con- 
fidered as a neceflary part of education, tranflations, if put 
into the hands of boys before they are properly grounded, may 
encourage idlenefs and render them negligent ; tor few perfons 
will fubmit to the drudgery of learning a language, in order to 
acquire information which may be attained by eafier means. 
it is fomewhat fingular that Mr, Milns, in his encomium on 
Horace’s ode on the death of Quintilius, fhould obferve that 
Julius Scaliger was fo delighted with it, that he declared he had 
rather have been author of it than King of Arragon. We bee 
heve that Scaliger did make an obfervation of that fort, but did 
he not apply it to Horace’s ode to Melpomene? 

Mr. Milns next confiders the component parts of a theme, 
which he makes to confift of amplification, argument, example, 
fimile, and conclufion ; and thefe he illuftrates by exanpples. 
He then gives us a {ummary of rhetorical obfervations from Ci- 
cero and Quintilian ; and the fubject matter of oratory is di« 
vided by him into three general heads, viz. the demonttrative, 
deliberative, and judicial. Under the firlt of thefe heads, among 
other articles, we have the Panegyric of Lfocrates on the Athe- 
nians, Cicero’s Oration for Marcellus, and Pliny’s Panegyric on 
Trajan ; Letter to the Duke of —, Cicero’s Oration againtt 
Catiline, 
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Catiline, and his Philippics againft Anthony. Under the 
fecond head we have the Philippics of Demofthenes, Cicero’s 
Oration for the Manilian Law, and Sir John St. Aubyn’s 
Speech for repealing the Septennial Act. Under the third, we 
have the functions of an orator, and the feveral parts of a re- 
gular fpeech, fuch as exordium, ftatement and divifion of the 
jubject, arguments or proofs, pathetic part, and peroration, In 
Mr. M.’s effay on the ftudy of the Latin and Greek languages, we 
fee nothing to condemn and little to praife ; the books which he 
recommends are fuch as are in general ufe at fchools, and confe- 
quently we may pafs them over in filence ; particularly as they 
are only the originals of the tranflations mentioned itn a former 
part of the work. The concluding eflay is on the beft man- 
ner of learning the French and Italian languages , and we mult 
do the author the juftice to obferve that he has dijplayed great 
judgment and tafte in the books which he has ielccied for the 
ftudent’s reading. 

Having now extended this article to a confiderable length, 
we fhall conclude with obferving that Mr. Miins’s book is, on 
the whole, very feniibly written, and contains much uleful in- 
formation. Of the ftyle, we have given fo many ipecimens in 
the quotations which we have made, that any remarks on it 


may feem unneceilary. Ba 
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Arr. III. The Banifhed Man, a Novel. By Charlotte Smith. 
4 Vols. s2mo. 14s. Boards, Cadell. 1794. 


"T owarns a writer to whom the public has been {fo often and 

fo much indebted for amufement as to Mrs. Charlotte 
Smith, confiderable indulgence is due, when fhe finds herfelf 
under the neceffity of publifhing a work which, in the words 
of Dr. Johnfon, fhe confefles to have been compofed ** amidit 
inconvenience and diftraction, in ficknefs and in forrow;”” and 
though it may not enhance the intrinfic value of her produc- 
tions, that the impreffion of her domeftic troubles has led her 
to introduce into her novels frequent allufions to her own me- 
lancholy ftory, it fhould be remembered that what the heart 
feels ftrongly, the tongue and the pen will not eafily refrain 
from exprefling. Leaving it to candour to frame the neceflary 
apology on this occafion, we fhall proceed to report the peculiae 
character of the prefent novel. 

The idea of the ftory is taken from the late and prefent fuf- 
fering of the French emigrants; and the fair writer, (to ufe 
her own expreffion,) has * aimed lefs at the wonderful and 
extraordinary, than at connecting, by a chain of poffible cir- 


cumftances, events, fome of which have happened, and all of 
which 
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which migit have happened, to an individual under the exi- 
cencies of baniffment and profcription.? Her banifhed man, 
D’Alonville, paffles through various {cenes, which ftrongly 
excite the reader’s fympathy: but, in fome of them, incidents 
eccur which prefent before the fancy images of a more pleafing 
nature. At firft, he meets with kind hofpitality and affectionate 
friendfhip, which he repays by hazardous exertions in the 
fervice of his benefactors; fromm whole protection, however, he 
is banifhed by the intrigues of a bafe diflembler, tae Abbé 
Heurthofen, in whofe character is exh) ited a lively picture of 
Jow cunning and vile hypocrify. Afterward, falling into the 
fociety cf a icllow-fufferer, De Touranzes, roving in fearch of 
his wite 2nd mother, who had efcaped from prifon; and form- 
jn an acquaintance with an open-hearted Englifhman, named 
Elle(mere, whom travelling had divefted of the narrow (pirit of 
nationality ; D’Alonville accompanies the latter to England, 
and vilits his father’s feat. He is now introduced to various 
branches of his friend’s family, and his reception by different 
characters, in whom nationality aflumes a diverfity of forms, is 
humoroufly defcribed. In a neighbouring village he finds the 
wife and mother of De Touranges, and meets with a charming 
ei:il, Angelina Denzil, for whom he conceives a ferious and 
permanent paflion. The tale of the Denzil family is an epifode, 
which feems to have been fuggefted to tne author by her own 
fituation, but is not on this account the lefs touching. D’A- 
lonville, however, finding in his prefent fituation infuperable 
obftacles to the completion of his happinefs, determines to 
leave England, aid to return to the Continent in fearch of 
De lVouranges, to communicate to him the welcome tidings 
that his wife and mother were found. ‘This refolution leads 
him through feveral fcenes which the writer has fufficiently 
darkened with diitrefs and horror; and which too much obli- 
terate, from D’Alonville’s mind, the principal obje& of his 
fearch: for, not eafily finding DeTouranges, he feems to abandon 
him to the fufpenfe and defpair to which D’Alonville knew he 
was a prey, and from which it was in his power to relieve him. 
At laft, however, returning to England, his adventures take a 
fortunate turn. He mects his friend De Touranges, conduéts 
him to his wife and mother, and is himfelf married to An- 
gelina. 

Many interefting particulars occur, which are not noticed 
in the preceding bref and gencral outline. In fome parts of 
the flory, the reader’s fympathy is ftrongly excited: in others, 
he is amufed with a glowing and even consic reprefentation of 
characters ; and the work throughout difcovers a ready inven- 
tion and a correct taile. 
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We fhall fay nothing of Mrs, Smith’s political converfion, 
nor concerning the warmth with which fhe now exprefles her- 
felf againft the French government. It is natural that her 
mind fhould revolt from the horrors committed in France; and 
it is equally natural for new converts to be zealous. kK. 





Art. 1V. Philofopbical Tranfaions of the Reyal Society of London, 
or 1794, Part Ra 
[ Article concluded from the Review for January, p. E2.] 
PHILOSOPHY. 


An Account of a Method of meafuring the comparative Intenfities 
of the Light emitted by luminous Bodies. By Lieutenant-General 
Sir Benjamin Thompfon, Count of Rumford, F.R.S. dn 
two Letters to Sir Jofeph Banks, Baronet, P.R.S. 


7 HE author began the feries of experiments which are recited 

in this paper by placing two burning candles, or lamps, or 
other lights, to be compared, at equal heights, on two mov-~ 
able ftands in adarkened room. At the fame height, on the fide 
of the room oppofite to them, he faftened a iheet of white paper. 
The lights were placed at the diftance of 6 or & feet trom the 
paper, and as far from each other; and they were fo dilpofed, 
that a line drawn from the centre of the paper, perpendicular to 
its furface, bifected the angle formed by lines drawn from the 
lights to that centre ;—and thus, by confidering the fheet of 
paper as a plane fpeculum, one light would be precifely ia 
the line of reflection of the other. ‘This arrangement was ef- 
fected by placing a piece of a looking-glafs, 6 or 8 inches fquare, 
flat on the middle of the paper, and obferving the real lines of 
reflection of the lights from that plane. When the lights were 
properly placed, the glafs was removed. About 2 or 3 inches 
from the centre of the fheet of paper, he held a fmail cylinder of 
wood, about 2 of an inch in diameter and 6 inches long, in a 
vertical pofition, and in fuch a manner that the two fhadows of 
the cylinder, correfponding to the two lights, might be dif- 
tinctiy feen on the paper. If the fhadows fhould be found to 
be of unequal denfities, which will almoft always be the cafe, 
that light, the fhadow of which is the moit denfe, mutt be re- 
moved farther from or nearer to the paper, till the denfities of 
the fhadow appear to be exactly equal; 7. ¢. till the denfities of 
the rays from the two lights are equal at the furface of the paper; 
and then the fquares of the meafured diftances of the lights 
from the centre of the paper will be to each other as the real 
intenfities of the lights at their fources. This proportion de- 
pends on a well-known principle, viz. that the intenfity of light 
emitted Dy a luminous body at any given diftance from it will 
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be inverfely as the fquare of that diftance. Let A and B be the 
two bodies : let x be the intenfity of B, and y that of A; and let 
P repreient the point at which the rays proceeding from A and 
B meet and are found to be of equal denfity : then if the dif- 
tance of A from P be m, and that of B from the fame part 2, 


the intenfity of the light of A at P is equal to — and that of 
B= 5 ; and fince — = ° > we fhall have x 7ye m*>:n*, 
i aa 

There are many circumftances to which we ought to attend 
in experiments of this kind, or very fallacious conclufions will 
be deduced from them. After all, it will not be eafy to felect 
fimilar lights, and to judge, with fufficient precifion, by the 
eye, concerning the dentities of the fhadows occafioned by them ; 
and it is obvious that a {mall difference in this refpect wil! produce 
a confiderable error in eftimating their comparative intenfities. 

By experiments conduéted on the general principles which 
we have ftated, the author was led to the conftruction of an 
apparatus to which he has given the name of Photometer, and 
which feems to be well adapted to the purpofes to which it Is 
applied. ‘This apparatus confifts of a wooden box, 7} inches 
wide, 10} inches long, and 3! inches deep; the infide of which 
is painted black, and has a groove at the back part of it, 
which receives a {mall pane of ground glafs, on which is pafted 
the white paper that forms the fe/d of the inftrument. ‘The box 
is {upported on a ftand by means of a ball and focket, and the 
lid of it is made to rife on hinges. The front of it is clofed ; 
and the light is admitted through two horizontal tubes, which 
are placed fo as to form an angle of 60°, and with their axes 
meeting at the centre of the field. ‘This field is viewed through 
an opening in the middle of the front of the box between thefe © 
tubes. Inttead of a fingle cylinder, which the author ufed in his 
fir {t experiments, he now makes ufe of two cylinders; which 
are fixed perpendicularly in the bottom of the box, in a line 
parallel to the back of it, and diftant from it 2,2, inches, and 
from each other 3 inches: the diftances being meafured from 
the centres of the cylinders, When the lights, which are the 
fubjects of examination, are properly placed, thefe two cylin- 
ders project 4 fhadows on the paper called the field of the in- 
ftrument ; and of thefe fhadows, the two which are in contact 
precifely in the middle of this field are only to be regarded. The 
other {nadows are rendered invifible by contracting the field and 
cauling them to fall without it on a black furface. For cy- 
Jinders © of an inch in diameter and 2,7; inches in height, a 
field 2,7, inches wide will be fufficient; and it fhould not be 
more than, of an inch higher than the tops of the cylinders: 
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The covered glafs, which we have already mentioned, is 5: 
inches long, and as wide as the box is deep; and the field is 
reduced to its proper fize by a fcreen of black pafteboard, in 
the middle of which is a hole, in the form of an oblong {quare, 
12, inch wide and 2 inches high, which forms the boundaries 
of ‘the field. Inftead of this fcreen, the author fometimes ufes 
another, which has a circular hole x .°; inch in diameter. by 
means of this the fhadows are increafed in width, fo as com- 
pletely to fill the field, and they appear under the form of two 
halt difks, touching each other in a vertical line. ‘The cylin- 
ders of this inftrument are moveable about their axes; and to 
each of them is added a vertical wing $4 of an inch wide, ,4, ot 
an inch thick, and of equal height with the cylinder itfel/. 
This wing commonly lies in the middle of the fhadow of the 
cylinder, and it has then no effect: but, when it is neceflary to 
enlarge the diameter of one of the fhadows, the correfponding 
cylinder is moved about its axis, till the wing Is made to in- 
tercept a portion of the light, and to render the projefed tha- 
dow on the field of the required magnitude, ‘The cylinder 
muft be turned outwards; fo that the augmentation of the 
fhadow may be on that fide of it which is oppofite to the fha- 
dow correfponding to the other light. ‘he cylinders are 
turned by their lower ends, which pafs through holes in the 
bottom of the box. They are made of brafs, and fixed to a plate 
of brafs, fecured to the bottom of the box. By this precaution, 
they are always kept parallel to each other, and by other con- 
trivances they are preferved firmly in their vertical pofitions. 
The cylinders, and every other part of the inftrument, except 
the field, fhould be painted of a deep black dead colour. 

In order to place the lights properly, a fine black line is drawn 
through the middle of the field from the top to the bottom of 
it,and another horizontal line at right angles to it, at the height 
of the top of the cylinder. When the tops of the fhadows touch 
this lait-mentioned line, the lights are at a proper height; and 
when the fhadows are in contact with each other in the middle 
of the field, the lights are in their proper direGion. In order to 
move the lights to and from the photometer, and to adjuft their 
height, with the greater precifion, the author has provided a 
very fimple and convenient apparatus, which we have not room 
to defcribe. 

In the ufe of this inftrument, it is neceffary to aflume fome 
fteady light of a proper degree of ftrength for the purpofe as a 
ftandard, by which others may be compared. With this view 
the author feleGted an Argand’s lamp; which, when properly ad- 
juited, continues to emit light more equally for a confiderable 
time than any other lamp, and much more than any candle 
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whatever. Having fhewn how to adjuft this lamp, and how to 
abridge the caleulations that occur in the courfe of his experi- 
ments, he proceeds to inveftigate the truth of the law, by which 
the intenfity of the light emitted by luminous bodies is efti- 
mated, viz. that it is every where as the fquares of the diftances 
from the luminous body inverfely. ‘This inquiry is naturally 
connected with another ; and that is, whether the air is per- 
fectly tranfparent, or to what degree it refifts the paflage of 
light. Having felected two equal wax-candles, well trimmed, 
and which were found to burn with equal brightnefs, our author 
placed them together on one fide of the photometer, and coun- 
terbalanced their united light by an Argand’s lamp placed on the 
other fide over againft them. ‘The lamp was placed at the dif. 
tance of 100 inches from the field of the inftrument, and it was 
found that the light of the two candles is equivalent to that of 
the lamp at the field, when they were fituated at the diftance of 
60.8 inches from that field. ‘The light of one of the candles, 
when the other was extinguifhed, counterbalanced that of the 
lamp at the diftance of 43.4 inches. From this experiment it 
appears that, as the intenfity of the djfunited light of two candles 
is to that of one of them as 2 to 1, the fquare of their diflances, 
in order to verify the aflumed theory, ought to be in the fame 
proportion. The diftances are 60.8 and 43.4, and their fquares, 
viz. 3696.64 and 1883.56, are to one another as 2 to 1 very 
nearly, ‘The fame conclufion was deduced from the mean re- 
fult of this and three other fimilar experiments. The author 
varied his experiments by fubftituting lamps for candles, and 
obtained the fame general refult. He alfo ufed lamps emitting 
light of very different degrees of brightnefs, and paid every pof- 
fible attention to the experiments which he performed with them; 
and they all confpired to fhew that the refiftance of the air to 
light, in any diftances to which his trials extended, is too incon- 
fiderable to be perceived, and that we may depend on the aflum- 
ed law of the diminution of the intenfity of light, without 
any material error. He apprehends, however, that means may 
be found for rendering the refiftance of air to light apparent, 
and for meafuring the degree of that refiftance with tolerable 
accuracy. ‘This, he conceives, might be difcovered by an ac- 
curate determination of the relative intenfity of the fun’s or 
moon’s light, when feen at different heights above the horizon, 
or when feen from the top and from the bottom of a very high 
mountain in very clear weather. 

The next fubject of inquiry was the lofs of light in its paf- 
fage through plates or panes of different kinds of glafs. In his 
experiments on this fubject, our author provided two equal Ar- 


gand’s lamps, A and B, and placed them over againft each other 
at 
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at the diftance of 100 inches from the field of the inftrument; 
and the light of B was rendered of the fame intenfity with that 
of A, or the fhadows were reduced to the fame denfity, by length- 
ening or fhortening the wick of B as occafion required. In 
thefe circumftances, a pane of clear, tranfparent, well-polifhed 
glafs, 6 inches fquare, was placed vertically on a ftand and in- 
terpofed before the Jamp B, at the diftance of about 4 feet from 
it, and in fuch a fituation that the light of the lamp pafied per- 
pendicularly through the middle of the pane, before it arrived at 
the field of the inftrument. The light of B being thus weakened, 
the illuminations of the fhadows were no longer equal: but the 
fhadow correfponding to the lamp A was lefs enlightened by the 
light of the lamp 3, than the fhadow correfponding to B by the 
undiminifhed light of A. In order to determine the amount 
of this diminution, the lamp B was brought nearer to the field 
of the inftrument ; till its light, patling through the glafs, coun- 
terbalanced the direct light of the lamp A, or till the fhadows 
were rendered equally denfe. This etlect was produced, when 
the lamp B was removed from the diftance of 100 inches to that 
of 90.2 from the field. Hence we may infer, the inteniities of 
the lights being as the fquares of their diftances, when their illu- 
minations on the field are equal, that the light of the lamp B was 
diminifhed in its paflage through the pane of glafs in the ratio 
of 100)? to g0.2)*, or as 1 to .8136; fo that no more than 
8136 parts of thelight, which impinged againft the glafs, found 
= way through it; the other .1864 parts being difperted and 
olf. 

This curious experiment was repeated no lefs than ten times, 
and the light loft bya mean of all thefe trials was .1g73 parts 
of the whole quantity that impinged againft it ; the variations 
in the refults of the feveral experiments belng from .1720 to 
‘2108. In four experiments with another pane of the fame 
kind of glafs, the mean lofs of light was .1869. When 
the two panes of glafs were placed, without touching each 
other, before the lamp B at the fame time, the lofs of light by 
ts paflage through both of them was at a mean -3184. With 
another pane of thinner glafs, the mean lofs of light in four ex- 
periments was .1813. With a very thin clean pane of clear 
colourlefs window-glafs, not ground, the mean lofs of light in 
four experiments was -1263. When the experiment was repeated 
with this pane, a little dirty, the lofs of light was more than 
doubled. The author fuggefts that experiments of this kind 
might be ufefully employed by the optician, in order to deter- 


mine the degree of tran{parency of glafs, and to direct his choice 
of this article, 
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3y fimilar experiments, the author eftimated the lofs of lighe 
in its reflection from the furface of a plane glafs mirror. From 
the mean of five experiments, which he has arranged in a table, 
noting the feveral circumftances attending them, tt appears that 
the lofs of light by reflection from a {mall but very excellent 
glafs-mirror, made by Ramfden, was .34914; fo that more 
than ! part of the light, which falls on the beft glafs-mirror that 
can be conftructed, is loftin reflection. In mirrors of inferior 
quality, the lofs is more confiderable. In a bad common look- 
ing-glals, it appeared to be .481 parts, in another +4548 
parts, and in a third .4430 parts. The author obferves that 
the difterence of the angles of incidence at the furface of the 
mirror within the limits fpecified in his experiments, and from 
45° to 85°, did not appear to affect, in any fenfible degree, 
the refult of them. 

The next objec to which our author directed his attention 
was an eftimate of the relative quantities of oi} confumed and 
of light emitted by an Argand’s lamp, and by one on the 
common conftru@tion with a ribband wick. Having placed 
two lamps, one by Argand, and another of the common fort 
but excellent in its kind, before the photometer, the intenfities 
of the light emitted by the two lamps were found to be to each 
other as 17956 to 9063; the deniities of the fhadows being 
equal when Argand’s lamp was placed at the diftance of 124 
inches, and the common lamp at the diftance of g5.2 inches, 
from the tield of the initrument. When both lamps had been 
made to burn with the fame brilliancy for 30 minutes, it was 
found, by the difference of their weights before the commente- 
ment and at the clofe of the experiment, that the Argand’s 
lamp had confumed 5,5; and the common Jamp ;'°3; of a Bava- 
rian pound of oil. By comparing the refults of the intenfities 
of the light of the two lamps with the quantities of oil confumed 
by them; 7... .17956 to 9063 or 187 to 100, and 2532 to 163 
orr55 to 100; we fhall perceive that the quantity of light, 
produced by the combuftion of a given quantity of oil in Ar- 
gand’s lamp, is greater than that produced by burning the fame 
quantity in a common lamp, in the ratio of 187 to 155, or 100 
to 85. Hence it appears that the faving of oil in the ufe of 
Argand’s lamp cannot amount to leis than 15 per cent. The 
author, however, does not pretend to decide whether this faving 
may not be counterbalanced by inconveniences that may attend 
the ufe of this improved lamp. 

From other experiments, it appears that a common Argand’s 
lamp, burning with its ufual brightnefs, gives about as much light 


as nine good wax-candles ; or by a more definite conclufion, it 
affords 
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Fords twelve times as much light as a good wax-candle j of 
an inch in diameter. 

The variation that occurred in the quantity of light emitted by 
a common wax- candle in an hour, the candle being fnufted when 
neceflary, was found to be between 100 and 60. I he light of 
an ordinary tallow-candle, juft fnuffed and burning with its 
ulual brightnefs, was as 100; in 11° it was as 39; in 8° more 
it was 23; and in 10° more, or 2g after it had been {nufted, its 
licht was reduced to 16. When it was again (nuffed, it reco- 
vered its ufual brilltancy. 

By farther experiments, which our limits, already exceedea, 
will not allow us to recite, it appears that the confumption of 
hees-wax is to that of olive-oil, in the produdtion of the fame 
civen quantity of light, as 1co to 129; the confumption of 
olive-oil to that of rape-oil as 129 to 125, and to that of linfeed- 
oifasi29 tor120. When a tallow-candle burned with aclear 
bright flame, the confumption of the olive-oil to that of the 
tallow was aS 12g to 101: but, when the candle burned with 
adim light, the former was to the latteras 12g to22g. Hence 
it appears that the tallow, inftead of being nearly as productive 
of light in its combuftion as bees-wax, as it appeared to be when 
the candle was conftantly well fnuffed, was now, when the 
candle was fuffered to burn with a dim light, by far lefs fo than 
oil. It is ftill more extraordinary that the very fame candle, 
burning with a long wick and a dim light, actually confumed 
more tallow than when properly fnuffed, and when it gave 
nearly three times as much light. The author has collected thefe 
fads ina table, fhewing the relative expence of bees-wax, tal- 
low, olive-oil, rape-oil, and linfeed-oil,:n the production of light; 
and he clofes this article with a brief account of fevera] experi- 
ments for afcertaining the tranf{parency of flame. ‘This fa& ma 
be eafily determined by a very fimple experiment. The flame of 
alighted candle at noon-day, when the fun fhines with mode- 
rate brightnefs, holden between the eye and the fun, entirely dif 
appears. ‘This will be the cafe even in a fituation where the lighe 
is not {trong enough to dazzle the eye fo much as to prevent its 
feeing, very diftin@ly, the body of the candle and the wick. 

To this paper are added four tables, exhibiting the various 
parts of the photometer in its laft and moft improved ftate. 


An Account of fome Experiments on celoxred Shadows. By the 
fame. 

In the profecution of his experiment on light, the author 
was furprited by an appearance that was not only unexpected, 
but inthe higheft degree ftriking and beautiful. He found 
that ¢ itis aofolutely impoffible to produce two fhadows at the 
‘ame time from the fame body, the one an{wering toa beam of 
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day-light, and the other to the light of a candle or lamp, with. 
out thefe fhadows being coloured, the one yellow, and the other 
blue.” In order to afcertain this fact, nothing more is necef. 
{ary than to 

‘ Take a burning candle into a darkened room in the day-time, and 
open one of the window. fhutters a little, about half or three- quarters 
Of an inch for inktance; when the candle being placed upon a table or 

ftand, or given to an afliftant to hold, in fuch a fituaticn that the rays 
from the candle may meet thofe of day-light from without, at an angle 
of about 40°, at the furface ofa fheet of white paper, held in a proper 
pofition to receive them, any folid opaque body, or a cylinder, or 
even a finger, held before the paper, at the diftance of 2 or 3 inches, 
will project two fhadows upon the paper, the one blue, and the other 
yellow.” 

By altering the diftance of the candle from the paper, or by open- 
ing the window-fhutters more or lefs, ¢ thefe coloured fhadows 
may be made to pafs through all the gradations of fhade, from 
the deepeft to the lighreit, and vice verfa.’? That the colours of 
thefe fhadows are owing to the different qualities of the light 
by which they are illuminated, is certain: but as to the manner 
of their production, the author is not fatisfied. Apprehending 
that the difference in the whitenefs of the two kinds of light 
might, in fome way or other, occafion the different colours of 
the fhadows, he attempted to produce the fame effects by em- 
ploying two artificial lights of different colours ; and he fuc- 
ceeded completely. In a dark room, the light of two burning 
wax-candles was made to fall on the white paper at a proper 
angle, in order to form two diitin& fhadows of the cylinder: 
but thefe fhadows were found not to be in the Jeaft coloured. 
By aiterward incerpofing a pane of yellow glafs, approaching 
to a faint orange colour, before one of the candles, one of the 
fhadows became yellow, and the other b/ue. When equal panes 
of the fame yellow glafs were interpofed before both the lights, 
the white paper aflumed an orange hue, while the fhadows were 
untinged with any colour: —but, when two panes of the fame 
glafs were interpofed before one of the lights, and only one pane 
remained before the other, the colours of the fhadows immediately 
returned. Having thus confirmed his fufpicions that the colours 
of the thadows arofe from the different degrees of whitenefs of 
the two lights, the author endeavoured, by bringing day-light 
to be of the fame yellow tinge with candle- light, by the interpo- 
fition of fheets of coloured g ol: ifs, to prevent the fhadows being 
coloured when day-light and candle-light were together the 
fubjects of the experiment. In this alfo he fucceeded, and was 
able to reverfe the colours of the fhadows by caufing the day- 
light to be of a deeper yellow than the candle-light. 
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¢ In the courfe of thefe experiments, (fays he,) I obferved that 
diferent fhades of yellow given to the day-light produced very different 
and often quite unexpected effects: thus one fheet of the yellow glats 
interpoled before the beam of day-light changed the yellow fhadow to 
a lively violet colour, and the blue fhadow to a light green; two fheets 
of the fame glafs nearly deflroyed the colour of both the fhadows ; and 
three fheets changed the fhadow which was originally yellow to blue, 
and that which was blue to a purplifh yellow colour. When the beam 
of day-light was made to pafs through a fheet of blue glais, the co- 
lours of the fhadows, the yellow as well as the blue, were improved 
and rendered in the higheft degree clear and brilliant; but when the 
blue glafs was placed before the candle, the colours of the fhadows 
were very much impaired.’ 

Having contrived an apparatus, adapted to the projecution of 
his inquiries refpeCting coloured fhadows, he made a variety of ex- 
periments with a view of inveftigating the caufcs of appearances, 
which ftill feemed to be enveloped in much obfcurity and uncer- 
tainty: —but thefe experiments we cannot recite. rom the great 
variety of colours which he obferved in the courfe of thefe ex- 
periments, many of which did not feem to have the leaft relation 
to the apparent colours of the light by which they were pro- 
duced, the author began to fufpect * that the colours of the 
fhadows might, in many cafes, notwithftanding their apparent 
brilliancy, be merely an optical deception, owing to contraft, 
or to fome effect of the other neighbouring colours upon the 
eye.” The Count fuggefts that the experiments, which he per- 
formed for determining this fact, © may enable us to account 
for the apparent blue colour of the fky, and the great variety of 
colours which frequently adorn the clouds.” He adds, ¢ I be- 
lieve it is a new difcovery, at leaft it is undoubtedly a very ex- 
traordinary fact, that the eyes are not always to be believed, 
even with refpect to the prefence or abfence of colours.’ 

One circumftance here deferves to be mentioned ; and that is 

‘ The moft perfe& harmony which always appeared to fubfift be- 
tween the colours, whatever they were, of the two fhadows ; and this 
harmony feemed to me, (fays the author,) to be full as perfe& and 
pleafing when the fhadows were of different tints of brown, as when 
one of them was blue and the other yellow.’ The appearances of thefe 
colours, he adds, were quite enchanting ; and he concludes with fug- 
gefting that the profecution of thefe experiments ‘ may not only lead to 
a knowledge of the real nature of the harmony of colours, or the peculiar 
circumitances upon which that. harmony depends ; but that it may alfo 
enable us to conitrué inftrumenis for producing that harmony, for the 
entertainment of the eyes, in a manner fimilar to that in which the 
ears are entertained by mufical founds.’ 

Some of the fa&ts recited in this paper will bring to the recol- 
le€tion of our philofophical readers the obfervations that have 
been made by others on the blue fhadows of bodies. They 
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were firft obferved by Otto Guericke, and noticed again at the 
diftance of about a century, viZ. in 1742, by M. Buffon. The 
Abbé Mazeas has recorded the phanomenon, and attempted to 
explain it. Melville and Bouguer, about the fame time, di- 
re€ted their particular attention to this Curious appearance ; and 
they afcribe it either to the atmofphere or to the vapours that 
are blended with it, which intercept the paflage of the fainter- 
coloured rays, and reflect them on other bodies. ‘Thus they 
account for the blue colour of the fky, and for the blue fhadows 
projected by opaque bodies that are illuminated by the fky-light. 
The numerous obfervations of M. Beguelin, on this fubjea, 
deferve peculiar notice. We have an abftraét of them in 
Prieftley’s Hiftory, &e. of Light and Colours, p. 441, &c. 
‘The new facts recited by the prefent ingenious auther, and the 
circumftances attending them, are Curious and intercfting : but, 
in the perufal of his paper, we were led to imagine that the ex- 
periments and obfervations, made by former writers on the fub- 
yeét of his inquiry, and which have occafionally fome refem- 
blance to his own, had efcaped either his notice or his recor. 
leQtion. He exprefles furprife at appearances which, adverting 
to fuch experiments, he might naturally have expected ; and, 
when he is relating facts fimilar to thofe recorded by fome of 
the writers whom we have named, he makes no mention of 


them, 
Seme Faéts relative to the late Mr. John Hunter’s Preparation for 


The fubject which Mr. Hunter had feleCted for the CRoonrAN. 


Jeture was the ftruCure of the cryftalline humour of the eye: 
but, as he died before he had an opportunity of completing bis 
obfervations, Mr. Home has here ftated the facts which Mr. 
Hunter propofed to have difcufled, and the experiments by 
which he intended to have eftablifhed them. It was his opinion 
that the cryftalline humour was enabled by its own internal ac- 
tions to adjuit itfelf, fo as to adapt the eye to different diftances. 
In diflecting the eye of the cuttle-ffh, 

« He found it compofed of laminz, whofe appearance was evidently 
fibrous, for fome depth from the external furface ; but becoming lefs 
and lefs diftin®, ull at lait this fibrous appearance was entirely lott, 
and the middle, or central part of the humour, was compact and tranf- 
parent, without any vilible laminz. From this ftructure it would ap- 
pear, that in the eye of the cuttle-fifh the exterior parts of the hu- 
mour are fibrous, the interior parts not; fo that the central part is a 
nucleus round which the fibrous coverings are placed.’ 

As there is no difference between the firucture of the eryfe 
talline humour in the cuttle-Afh and that of other animals, ex- 
cept in the diffinctnels of the fibrous appearance, Mr. Hunter 
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; al. 
cluded that the exterior part in all of them was fimilar, al 
though no appearance of fibres could be demonftrated. His 


experiments were, therefore, . 

« Founded upon the analogy that ought to exift between this humour, 
if mofcular, and others of a fimilar ftruéture, which led him to expect 
that they would be acted upon by the fame ftimuli; and having 
found that a certain degree of heat, applied through the medium of 
water, will excite mufcular action, after almoit every other ftimulus 
had failed, it was propofed to apply this to the cry talline humour, 
and afcertain its effects. The cry{talline humour taken from animals 
recently killed, mutt be confidered as being ftill alive. Such humours 
were to be immerfed in water of different temperatures, and placed in 
fuch a manner as to form the image of a lucid well-defined object, by 
a proper apparatus for that purpofe, fo that any change of the place 
of that image from the {timulating effects of the warm water upon the 
humour would be readily afcertained. ‘Thefe were the experiments 
which Mr. Hunter had inftituted and begun ; but in which he had not 
made fufficient progrefs to enable him to draw any conclufions.’ 

As Leuwenhoek had obferved and defcribed the fibrous ftruc- 
ture of the cryftalline humour, our author afcertains the pecu- 
liar fact for the difcovery of which we are indebted to Mr. 
Hunter. ‘To him we owe ‘the difcovery of an eye in which 
this ftru@ure of the cryftalline humour was perfeétly diftinct, 
and in which all the circumftances, of courfe, and fituation, 
could be determined.” We regret, in common with other 
friends of fcience, the melancholy event which has prevented 
the experiments and obfervations, by which it was propofed to 
semonftrate that this ftructure is capable of producing confe- 
quent actions and effects fufficient to explain the adjuftment of 
the eye to different diftances, “Ihe author of this paper is well 
qualified for profecuting the experiments which, by Mr. Hunter’s 
death, are left incomplete, and for applying them to the elucida- 
tion and proof of the faét which he wifhed to eftablifh. 

This part of the volume concludes with the meteorological 
journal for the year 1793: the fecond part is publifhed, and we 


thall fpeedily attend to it. Re-s. 





Axt.V. A Courfe of Ledures on the principal Subjeds in Pneumatology, 
Lthies, and Divinity: With References to the moft confiderable 
Aathors on each Subdjett. By the late Rev. Philip Doddridge, 
D.D. The Third Edition. ‘To which are now added, a great 
Number of References, and many Notes of Reference to the va- 
rious Writers on the fame Topics, who have appeared fince the 
Dottor’s Deceafe. By Andrew Kippis, D.D. F.R.S. and S.A. 
svo. 2 Vols. 15s. Boards. Crowder, &c. 1794. 

TR general voice of the public has given the author of thefe 

” Lectures a diltinguifhed place in the fcale of merit. His 

judicious and indefatigable labours as a Chriftian minifter, as a 

tutor 
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tutor at the head of a refpectable feminary, and as a theological 
writer, procured him, during his life, a high degree of efteem 
and celebrity; and his writings will long remain a monument 
of exten voreading, critica] fagacity, an elegant tafte in com- 
pofition, and, above all the reft, an ardent zeal for the interefts 
of religion. The particulars of his ufeful lite have lately been 
laid before the public fomewhat at large; the peculiar features 
of his charaéter have been fo ably delineated, and the merit of 
his literary produdtions has been fo fairly and judicioufly appre- 
ciated, by Dr. Kippis, among his valuable enlargements of the 
Biographica Britannica, that it is unneceflary for us to expa- 
tiate on the fubject. 

In our former account of Dr. Doddridge’s Courfe of Le&tures, 
M. Rev. vol. xxix. p. 15. we remarked fome faults in the plan 
of that work : among which the principal, as it ftill appears to 
us, is the 2pplication of the mathematical form of reafoning to 
moral and theological difcuffions ; and the giving, as demon-: 
ftrations, with a Q. E, D. annexed, the arguments in fupport 
of propolitions on which much may fairly be faid on both 
fides, and which at beft admit only of a probable conclufion, 
Notwithftanding this objelion, however, it muft be acknow- 
leged to be greatly ufeful to young ftudents to have before 
them a concife and methodical view of the leading arguments 
on any fubjeéct, with references to thofe books in which the ar- 
guments are purfued more at Jarge; and perhaps there is no 
work extant, in which the feveral fubjeéts of inquiry in metaphy- 
fics, ethics, and theology, are fo completely brought into one 
connected view, and fo fyftematically arranged, as in thefe Lec- 
tures. ‘Il he feries of evidence for divine revelation in particular is 
methodized with fo much judgment, that (except fome preli- 
minary propofitions which fhould have been omitted, as tending 
to give the mind of the ftudent an unfair prepofleffion,) it 
would not, perhaps, be eafy to point out a more judicious 
courfe of ftudy on this fubject. 

On the whole, though we think many propofitions in the 
work ill f{upported with proof, we entirely aflent to Dr. Kippis’s 
general remark that * this courfe is well calculated to lead the 
ftudent gradually on, from the firft principles to the moft im- 
portant and difficult parts of theological knowledge.’ 

It is a circumftance which renders thefe volumes particularly 
ufeful to thofe who devote their leifure to metaphyfical and theo- 
logical inquiries, that it contains a great variety of references 
to entire works, or to particular paflages, on the feveral fubd- 
jets of difcufion. When thefe Le&ures were firft publifhed, 
(in 1763,) thefe references were fufficiently numerous: but 
{uch a variety of publications have fince appeared, that it was 
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become extremely defirable, asthe prefent Editor obferves, that 
the lift of references fhould be enlarged, by introducing the 
names and productions of thofe writers who have treated on 
the feveral matters in queftion fince the author’s deceaic. Dr, 
Kippis, who was himfelf a pupi! of Dr. Doddridge, and whofe 
ftudies muft have Jed him to an extenfive and minute acquotnat- 
ance with the progrefs of literature in general, and particularly 
with the hiftory of religious controverfies, was certainly well 
qualified to undertake this tafk ;—and we find, on comparing 
the former edition with the prefent, that the value of the work 
is materialiy enhanced by many new references inferted in the 
text, and by numerous notes of reference, intended not only 
to affift theological ftudents during their academical courfe, 
but to point out fuch fources of information as may be fervice- 
able to them in their future inquiries. In order to render this 
edition the more complete, the editor has borrowed affiftance 
from the notes of feveral gentlemen, who, fince Dr. Dod- 
dridge’s death, have as tutors regularly gone through his courfe ; 
efpecially thofe of Dr. Savage and Mr. Merivale. 

Dr. Kippis particularly wifhes it to be remembered that it 
is no part of his defign to give general illuftrations of the fub- 
jects difcufled, nor either to confirm or gainfay the opinions of 
Dr. Doddridge. His fole aim has been to mention, with 
freedom and impartiality, the writers on all fides of the differ- 
ent queftions, that hereby the mind of the ftudent may be 
fully enlarged, and that he may be able, with the greater ad- 
vantage, to profecute his fearches after truth. In executing 
this plan, the editor has rendered a valuabie fervice to f{cience, 
for which he is entitled to the thanks of the public. 

An alphabetical catalogue of authors mentioned in the 
work terminates the fecond volume. y 





Art. VI. The Repertory of Arts and ManufaGures; contifting of 
Original Communications, Specifications of Patent Inventions, and 
Selections of ufeful practical Papers from the Tranfactions of the 
Philofophical Societies of all Nations. Vol. I. 8vo. gs. 6d. Boards. 
Wilkie, &c. 1794. 

THe novelty and importance of this compilement can {carcely 

fail of recommending it to a nation in which the fciences 
and the arts are fo highly cultivated and protected as they have 
been in this country, efpecially fince the eftablifhment of 

LIBERTY, with all her numerous train of happy confequences ! 

— The defign of the prefent undertaking will fufficiently appear 

from the following abftraét of the advertifement prefixed by 

the editors ; 
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© Of the work now offered to the public, one of the principal ob- 
teéts is, to eltablith a vehicle, by means of which, new difcoveries 
and j improvements, in any of the ufeful arts and manufadtures, may 
be tranfmitted to the public ; particularly to artilts, manufacturers, 
and others,--who might, otherwife, have but little chance of ever 
being acquainte od with them.— 

‘ Specifi ications of Patents will form a confiderable and, it is pre- 
fumed, an interefling p part of the work.—They are given exacily ia 
the words of the originals, as recorded in the Patent Office. 

© The Tran/afions cf learned Academics and Societies form another 

reat fource from which the editors will derive their materials. As 
foine of thefe focie:‘es are inftituted with views in many refpects fimi- 
lar to theirown, their ‘Tranfa¢ctions will farnith a greater portion of 
matter than thofe of others. All of them, however, contain much fpe- 
culative or other matter, foreign from the purpote of this publication : 
a feleftion, therefore, of the more ufeful practical papers will not, it 
is hoped, be uninterefting to the public.—In the tranflations of thofe 
parts which are fele¢ted from the Tranfactions of Foreign Academies, 
or froin any order publications in foreign languages, fuch terms will, as 
much as poflible, be ufed as are fuppoied to be moit familiaf to ariiils 
aud manvtacturers in general.’ 

Befides the fources already mentioned, the editors truft that 

hey fhall find another, no lefs va! luable, in the communications 
of thofe who cultivate the ufeful arts, whether for profit or 
pleafure ; and befides the tranferipts of many Patents which 
have been obtained for new inventions, &c. the editors 
have collected, in this their firft volume, and will, no doubt, 
continue to do fain the fubfequent parts, a variety of curious 
papers relative to new, difcoveries or improvements, from the 

‘Tranfactions and Memoirs of the following royal and other fo- 
cieties: I. The Royal Saciety of London. II. The London 
Society for the Encoutagement of Arts, ManufaCtures, and 
Commerce. Lil. The American Philofophical Society. IV. 
The Royal Irith Acad emy. V. The Literary and Philofo- 

phical Society of Manchefter. VI. The Academy of Sciences at 
r urin. VIL. The Academy of Sciences at Paris. VIII. Annales 
de Chimtt, &c. ‘Vo theie are added a number of papers which 
appear to be originals, as they bear date in 17943 and as no 
references are made to any fources from which they might 
have been drawn, except to the name of their refpective authors 
or communicators: thefe relate to valuable or curious in- 
ventions or improvements in philofophy, chemiftry, or me- 
chanics, 

‘The work appears to have been publifhed in numbers, fix of 
which are included in the prefent volume.—Of the farther pro- 
grefs of this well-defigned undertaking, we fhall not fail to 
aperiee our readers, as the volumes come fucceflively to our 
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The articles contained in this volume are accompanied by 
25 copper-plates, defigned to illuflrate the details given re 
{pecting mechanical improvements, patents, &e. G. 





Art. VII. A Commentary on the Revelation of St. Fobn. By Bryce 
Johniton, D. D. Minitter of the Gofpel at Holywood. 8vo. 2 Vols. 
pp. 916. 1os. Boards. Cadell. 1794. 


a YrsuLosum rete! is a phrafe which we may too often pro- 

NV perly apply, (and which we lately cid apply to another article, ) 
concerning thofe who have devoted their attention to the enig- 
matical book of the Revelations: they have not unfrequently 
darkened and entangled both themfelves and others. It would 
be at the fame time faftidious and unjuft not to acknowlege 
that, in feveral inftances, the labour employed has dif- 
played great and real erudition, and may poflibly be produc- 
tive of confiderable utility.—-Let the prefent author fpeak for 
himfelf by fome quotations from the introduction to his work ; 
which was firft exhibited in a courfe of lectures to the inhabit- 
ants of the parifh in which he refides: in the year 178g he de- 
termined on delivering them to public notice. 

« If ] had found (he fays,) a juit and complete explanation of that 
book on fixed and rational principles, in the writings of a Vitringa, a 
Sir Ifaac Newton, a Lord Napier, a Lowman, or any other com- 
mentator, I fhould never have troubled the public with my opinion on 
this important fubject, though it is one in which we are all deeply in- 
tereited. -Having never met with fuch a commentary [ examined 
all the prophetic writings in the Old and New Tettaments, in order 
to difcover whether or not there is any one peculiar idiom or fixed 
character of prophetic writings in which they all agree. I foon found 
that two peculiar features marked all prophecies ; The firft, that 
they are written in the fymbolical language; and the fecond, that all 
prophetic writings of any confiderable length are interfperfed with 
keys or explanatory parts, written in alphabetical language. Thefe 
keys are always introduced by an angel, or by a particular expreflicn 
directing the attention of the reader to them; fuch as, ** here is wif- 
dom,’’ Rew, xiii, 18 xvii. Gg.’ ———* here are two characters in this 
(prophetecal) language. ‘The one is uniformly called an hieroglyphic, 
and the other a iymbol, inthe Commentary. An hieroglyphic is a 
complete figure made up of the aflemblage of two or more parts into 
one picture: an example of an hieroglyphic may be feen in chap.i. 
iz. to the end of verfe 16. Anda fymbol is a fingle detached mem- 
ber; fuch, for inftance, as a candleftick, a ftar, or a two-edged 
word. Every prophet, in whatever country or age he wrote, always 
ufed the fame hieroglyphic, or the fame f{ymbol, to fignify the fame 
thing, without a fingle exception.’—-—*‘ As an univerfal and un- 
changeable language, the fymbolical muft be the moft fit language for 
prophecies intended for all countries and ages.’---—* In the com- 
mentary, 1 have explained the meaning of ¢very hieroglyphic or 
{ymbol 
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{vymbol the firt time it occurred in the book of Revelation, and when- 
ever it appeared again, I have ufed it in the fame fenfe; taking it 
for granted that the reader will recollcét the interpretation which was 
given of it in its firft appearance. Whenever the fame fymbol or 
hieroglyphic occurred, it hath always been ufed in the fame fenfe, 
which is a ftrong proof that it hath been rightly interpreted. It will 
alfo appear in the commentary, that the fymbols and hieroglyphics 
are ufed in the fame fenfe in the prophecies of liaiah, of Jeremiah, of 
Ezekiel, of Daniel, of Paul, and of Peter, in which they are ufed by 
John in this book.’—— 

‘ To have quoted a great variety of hiftorians on each event, 
would have fwelled the work too much: therefore the reader is here 
referred to the following hiftorians; Eufebius Pamphilus, Socrates 
Scolafticus, and Evagrius Scolafttcus, their church hiltories; Lewis 
Ellies Dupin, doctor of the Sorbonne, his church hiltory ; and Edward 
Gibbon, his hiftory of the decline and fall of the Roman empire. 
Thefe hiflorians agree with Mofheim’s church hiftory, in their account 
of fa&ts and dates, as the tnquifitive reader will fee, by comparing him 
and them together, on the refpective periods to which the events be- 
long. Indeed Mr. Gibbon acknowledges in exprefs words his general 
agreement with Mofheim, and gives that hiftorian the character for 
learning and candor whici he jufily deferves.’— 

* Having no controverfy with any commentator, and never thinks 
ing truth the lefs genuine or valuable that other perfons have feen it 
before me, I have never rejected or difpuifed any jut interpretation 
of any of the predictions with which I have met in any- of the com- 
mentators; nor have I entered into controverfy with thofe from whom 
I differ in opinion; but have fimply ‘tated what appears to me the 
right interpretation, hoping that the candid and enlightened reader, 
judging for himfelf, will prefer truth, from its innate evidence, to the 
mere authority of any man.’ 

‘ Unmoved by the cenfures of bigots of every church, I rely on what 
the voice of Scripture in general, of this book in particular, and of rea- 
fon and experience uniformly fays, that thofe individuals of every ex- 
ternal denomination, who are wife and good men, whom the Lord who 
cannot err knows to be his people,—are the true worfhippers of God,— 
and fhall finally be faved by the mercy of God through the mediation 
of Chrift.’— 

Whether the author intends any kind of /alvo, or limitation 
of his charity, by thofe words which are given in Italics, we 
will not ftay to inquire. How far he has adhered to his pro- 
feffions muft be determined by a perufal of the volumes. In 
general, we incline to think that he does: though fome predi- 
JeCtions and attachments may occafionally difcover themfelves. 
When we think of thofe refpectable names which have pre- 
ceded him in this inquiry, we are difpofed to afk whether the 
Doétor does not aflume too much, when he intimates that not 
one of his predeceflors has explained on fixed and rational prin- 
ciples: a complete explanation was not indeed to be expected 
isom 
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from them, nor from the prefent writer, who has the benefit 
of their remarks: yet they have been able to throw light on a 
fubject in itfelf very obfcure, and have certainly merited thank- 
ful acknowlegement from all who engage in this line of ftudy. 
Whether Dr. Johnfton has fucceeded better, or has improved 
on the conjectures of thofe who have gone before, we do not 
prefume to decide: but we may venture to fay, and it feems 
due to juftice, that the work manifefts great attention, in- 
genuity, and fimplicity, fo far as generally to adhere to the 
plan laid down in the paflages above quoted for directing the 
expofition. 

Dr. Johnfton varies in many inftances from former com- 
mentators. ‘The burning mountain (chap. viii. 8,9.) caft into 
the fea, he explains of the Emperor ‘Fulian; the great far fall- 
ing from heaven and fuceceeded by an army of locufts (chap. ix. 
1—13-) has been generally referred to Adchammed, but he re- 
gards it as predicting the ambition and pre-eminence of the 
Roman Pontiff, and the fwarms of falfe doctrines and of monks 
which, like locufts, overfpred the empire when the title of 
Univerfal Bifhop was conferred by Phocas. the emperor, that 
abominable tyrant! A.D. 606. There appears a coincidence 
rather remarkable as to the time of thefeevents. The hierogly- 
phic following, which refpects four angels bound in the great 
river Euphrates, is fuppofed to relate to Mohammed and his 
followers. By the famous number of the name of the beatt, 
this author underftands. the number of the beaff; that is, a di- 
reGtion to find out the year in which the papal or laft head of 
Roman government fhould arife, by being vefted with a temporal 
dominion; and, accordingly, he finds from the time of Domitian’s 
perfecution, in which St. John wrote, to the year 756, in which 
the Pope commenced his temporal dominion, an exact period 
of 666 years:—but, as we do not intend to purfue this enumera- 
tion, we fha!! only add that the Door fuppofes us now to be 
under the fifth vial; the completion, as he conjectures, will 
extend to a confiderable time farther, or to about A. D. 1998. 

The author has rendered nis work more interefting and enter- 
taining, and alfo illuftrates his explication of the vifion, bya 
fhort hiftory of the period to which he apprehends it relates, 
extracted chiefly from Mofheim’s Ecclefiaftical Hiftory, with 
whom Sigonius is fometimes united; though references are alfo 
made to other writers.—Papal Rome is regarded throughout 
thefe volumes as the Antichrift: but it is at the fame time 
acknowleged that other eftablifhments have their defe&ts, and 
thofe not inconfiderable: how far they may fall under the cen- 
fure of St. John’s Revelation, muft be left to time to difcover. Hi 
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Anr. VIII. Fifty Years’ Correfpondence, Inglith, French, and Lattin, 
in Proze and Verfe, between Geniuffes ov Boath Sexes, and James 
Elphinfton. 1zmo. 8 Vols. 11. 8s. fewed. Richardfon, &c, 1794. 


HE Editor of thefe volumes publifhed, in 1765, under the title 
of * Principles of Englith Language digefted,” a feries 
of curious philological inquiries concerning our native tongue, 
It feems to have been his object to point out in general its more 
prevalent analogies, in order to extend the ufe and application 
of them: but his neological fpirit was chiefly concentered on 
the defire of reforming our fpelling, fo as to render it an exact 
tran{cript of our audible language. This object he farther dif- 
cuffed in a more voluminous work, in 2 vols. gto. publifhed in 
1786, and entitled ** Propriety afcertained in her picture ;” 
and, conceiving doubtlefs that his general principles are by 
this time acknowleged, he has now applied them to ufe, in 
Jaying before the public a confiderable colleétion of letters, 
Curious papers, and poems; in which his own peculiar ortho- 
graphy, or rather heterography, is employed. ‘Thefe volumes 
will certainly be valuable to foreigners, and to pofterity, asa 
record of our actual pronunciation : but the propriety of adopt- 
ing the propofed innovation is certainly liable to controverfy, 
Mr. Elphinfton occafionally ufes the fame letters for different 
founds: as ain wandering, danted, matchle/s; and ¢ in diccion, 
Cynnic, chains, voice. 
He ufes alfo different letters for the fame found : -as in nebr, 
made, hwen, bair. 
Silent letters occur: as fin ambifcious ; ¢ and tin Scytthian ; 
and w in wingu’d. 
Some founds are not exprefled : as in Jonguer thereis a g de- 
ficient. 
Our readers may judge from a fpecimen : 
‘ Hwat horrid fcenes indeed offend my eyes ! 
Hwat unknown torments fury can devize ! 
Dhe burning lights az livving flamboes burn, 
And mangled piece-meal into’ tatters turn. 
In barb’rous fhows, on flaughters bluddy ttage, 
Dhey meet dhe lions, or dhe tiguers rape. 
Hwat flames! hwat croffes! ah, hwat fcaffolds toil ! 
Dhe flayers can no more ; dhe foards recoil. 
Dhe jufteit prince, to’ dhem alone unjuft, 
Beftows dheir blud, to’ glut hiz pepels guit. 
Dhe emp’rors all in dhis alone agree : 
To’ dhem a Trajan wil a Nero be. 
Alike dhe prezzent, paft, and future time: 
Dheir name iz Chriftian, and dheir name dhe crime, 
In queft ov deth, dheir genius dhey employ : 
Protracted tortures but prolong dheir joy ! 
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Dhey cotnt each tyrant kind, dhey coart each frown ; 
And bles de hand, dhat beats dheir prizzon down ! 
To’ hate life dhus, hwat ardor can enflame ? 
Dhe empty luft, to’ eternize a name? 

« Town fuch madnefs may fometimes beguile. 
Hwen Perregrine afcending erft a pile, 
To’ dy widh flat, hiz vital fetters broke : 
Dhe haughty Cynnic vannifht into’ fmoke. 
But hwat ov wimmen, hwat ov babes d’ye fay ; 
Hoom Romans facrifice, hoom Perfians flay ! 
Ov men, hoos names we nowhare can defcry ? 
To’ liv in ftory, did dhey feek to’ dy? 

« Dheir blindnefe muft, yoo’! fay, our pitty moor: 
Error her martyrs can, az Truith, approov. 
Dhe Bonz bewilder’d, nor by Rome nor Grece, 
Prezents dhe mangled victim ov caprece. 
Nor dhat les mad, an aincient riggor fames : 
Dh’ unfhrinking widow fprings into’ dhe flames ! 
To’ join a fpouz, perhaps widh hate fhe faw, 
In certain climes, tiz ftilla ftanding law: 
Law, wordy ov our tears ; abhor’d abufe ! 
Hwat woes, alas! Relidgion muft produce !’ 

Among the fele&ted papers, feveral are very interefting :—we 
may particularize the letters of Dr. Johnfon, Mr. Mackenzie, 
M. Delleville, a member of the French Convention, and of 
other celebrated men: the tranflations from the Latin and 
the French, as Racine’s poem on religion, and others; and 
the memoire of M. de Palmeus, proving the fword of Crom- 
well to be now in pofleffiom of the French. An engraving of 
the author’s head, and another of Martial, occur. 
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Art. 1X. The Few. A Comedy. Performed at the Theatre Royal, 
Drury-lane. By Richard Cumberland, Efg. The fecond Kdition. 
8vo. 1s. 6d. Dilly. 1794. 

HE treatment which the Jews have experienced for many 
ages reflects great difcredit on the Chriftian world. Even 
in proteftant countries, where they have not been configned by 

a court of inquifition to the flames, they have been almoft uni- 

verfally confidered as objects of averfion or contempt; and 

perhaps nothing has contributed more, in later times, to diffufe 
and eftablifh this difgraceful prejudice againft a fet of unhappy 
wanderers, than the manner in which they have been repre- 
fented on the ftage. Whenever the character of a Jew has 
been exhibited for the entertainment of the public, it has not 
been thought fufficient to expofe his national peculiarities to 
ridicule, but he muft be alfo holden up to infamy as a blood- 
thirfty villain, a hard-hearted ufurer, or a fly and pitiful knave. 

Rey, Fez. 1795. M This 
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This praétice has fo fuccefsfully rooted the illiberal and vulga? 
antipathy to the unfortunate defcendants of Abraham, that few 
people perhaps now hear a Jew mentioned, without thinking 
of the cruel Shylock, or of cunning little Ifaac. 

Several years ago, in the 6th number of ** The Obferver,” 
Mr. Cumberland remarked the abfurdity and inhumanity of 
this practice, and, with his ufual elegance, illuftrated the fub- 
ject by introducing a letter of complaint froma Jew. In the 
poftfcript, Ab. Abrahams adds, ‘* I hope I fhall not yive 
oftence if I fay, that if you could perfuade one of the gentle- 
men or ladies who write plays to give us poor Jews a kind lift 
in a new Comedy, I am bold to promife we fhould not prove 
ungrateful on a third night.”=—This kind lift Mr. Cumberland 
himfelf has given to them. He has written a comedy, the 
principal defign of which is to exhibit on the ftage the character 
of an honeft and charitable Jew; and the tafk is executed 
with the fame foundnefs of judgment and elegance of tafte 
which have diftinguifhed Mr. C.’s former productions.—T here 
are indeed, in the play, few incidents either to excite or to 
gratify the fpectator’s curiofity ; and the reft of the chara@ers, 
as in a well-grouped picture, are only introduced to give 
prominence and diftin@ion to the principal fgure:—but the 
character of the Jew is admirably drawn; and, allowing for 
fome caricature heightening, which was doubtlefs thought 
neceflary to increafe the effect of reprefentation, we are will- 
ing to believe that it is a portrait of which, in the main 
features, originals exift in real life.» It is furely poffible for a 
man, as Sheva (the few) fays, to love his money very well, 
and yet to love his friends better. “J he moral fentiments of 
the piece are a confiderable addition to its value. Of the lan- 
guage it is nearly unneceflary to fpeak, for Mr. C. cannot 
write ill: —but we muft remark that many excellent fentences 
occur in the dialogue. 

In the mouth of Sheva’s man, Jaba), an excellent charaéter 
in the walk of low humour, the following pun is at leaft paff-’ 
able:—* Our people have never tafted bacon fince they came 
out of the land of Ham.’ ‘The ducl between the two friends, 
Frederic and Charles, Sheva’s beneficiaries, produces little 
effet, and might very well have been fpared. 

As a fpecimen, we quote the following fcene between Sheva 
and Frederic: 

‘ Sheva. You are welcome, Mr. Bertram: our bufinefs may quickly 
be difpatch’d. You want three hundred pounds—I have made hhift 
to {crape that fum together, and it is ready for you. 

‘ Fred. Alas, Sheva! fince laft I faw you I am fo totally undone, 
that it wou’d now be robbery to take your money.—My father has 


expelled me from his houfe. 
8 © Sheva. 
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¢ Sheva. Why? for what caufe? 

© Fyed?, I have married— 

‘Sheva. Well, that is natural enough. 

‘ Fred. Married without his knowledge— 

‘ Sheva. So did he without your’s. What befides? 

‘ Fred. Married a wife without a farthing. 

‘ Sheva. Ah! that is very filly, I mult fay. 

‘« Fred. You cou’d not fay fo, did you know the lady. 

‘ Sheva. That may be, but I do not know the lady: you have not 
nam’d her to me. 

‘ Fred. The filter of Charles Ratcliffe. 

‘Sheva. Ah! to Mifs Ratcliffe? 1s it fo? And fhe is goot and 
lovely, but fhe has no monies : and that has made your fader very 
angry with you? 

‘ Fred. Furious, irreconcileable. 

« Sheva. Why truly, monies is a good thing, and your fader is not 
the only man in England that does think fo: 1 confefs 1’m very much 
of his mind in refpect of monies. 

‘ Fred. | know you are; therefore keep your money, and good 
morning to you. 

‘ Sheva. Hold, hold, be not fo hafty! If I do love my monies, it 
may be becaufe I have it in my power to tender them to you. 

‘ Fred. But I have faid I never can repay you whilft you are in this 
world. 

‘ Sheva. Perhaps I fhall be content to be repaid when I am out of it 
I believe I have a pretty many fof-odits of that fort upon the file. 

‘ Fred. I do not rightly underftand you. 

‘ Sheva. ‘Then pray you have a little patience till I am better une 
derftood.—Sir Stephen had a match for you in view? 

‘ Fred. He had. 

* Sheva. What was the lady’s fortune? 

‘ Fred. 'Ten thoufand pounds. 

‘ Sheva. That is a goot round fum; but you did not love her, and 
you do love your wife. 

‘ Fred. As dearly as you love your money. 

‘ Sheva. A little better we will hope, for I do lend my monies to 
my friend,—For inftance, take thefe bills, three hundred pounds— 
Whac ails you?—They are goot bills, they are bank—Oh! that I 
had a fack full of them !—Come, come, I pray you take them. They 
will hire you very pretty lodging, and you will be very happy with 
your pretty wife—1 pray you take them.—Why will you be fo hard 
with a poor Jew as to refufe him a goot bargain, when you know he 
loves to lay his monies out to profit and advantage. 

“fred, Are you in earneft? You aftonifh me. 

‘ Sheva. I ama little aftonifh’d too, for I did never fee a man fo 
backward to take money: you are not like your fader. I am afraid 
you are a little proud. 

‘Fred, You fhall not fay fo: I accept your generous tender. 

Sheva. I with it was ten thoufand pounds, then your goot fader 
wou'd be well content. 

‘Fred. Yes, of two equal fortunes I believe he wou’d be good 


*nough to let me take my choice. 
M 2 © Sleva 
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« Sheva. Oh! that is very kind; he wou’d give you the preference 
when he had none himfelf. 

‘ Fred. Jult fo: but what acknowledgment fhall I give you for 
thefe bills? 

‘ Sheva. None, none; I do acknowledge them myfelf with very 
great pleafures in ferving you, and no {mall pains in parting from 
them. | pray you make yourfelf and pretty wife comfortable with the 
monies, and [ will comfort myfelf as well as I can without them—Ah, 
poor Sheva! when thou art beggar man, who will take pity of thee? 
—Well, well! no matter —now I muft take a little walk about my 
bufinefs—I pray you pardon my unpolitenefs. 

‘Fred. No apology: I am gone—Farewell, Sheva! Thou a 
mifer! thou art a prince. [ Exit, 

¢ Sheva. Jabal! open the door.’ 

We have heard, but we know not whether it be a fac, that 
the fons of Levi have not been backward in teftifying their 


gratitude to Mr. Cumberland for his honourable attention to 
their fame. E 
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Art. X. Sermons. By the Rev. Thomas Harwood, late of Univer- 
fity College, Oxford, and Matter of Litchfield School. vo, 
2 Vols. pp.449. 10s. Boards. Robinfons. 1794. 


]* eftimating the merit of fermons committed to the prefs, we 

may perhaps be fometimes apt to expect too much. Many 
difcourfes, which neither furnifh ingenious fpeculation for the 
Jearned nor elegant amufement for the polite reader, may 
neveribelefs be very ufeful as popular addrefles on religious and 
moral topics.——Of this kind, chiefly, is the merit of the fermons 
before us. The preacher, though orthodox in his fyftem, 
rather teaches the doctrines of religion as myfteries to be be- 
lieved, than as propufitions to be proved; and he chiefly directs 
the attention of his hearers to the duties of piety and morality. 
The reader will meet with a few entire difcourfes on fubjects 
purely theological], fuch as, faith in the fcriptures, the nativity 
of Chrift, and the Chriftian facraments: but the fermons are, 
for the moft part, practical ; tending to illuftrate and enforce, 
in general terms, and by a popular kind of amplification, the 
obligations of religion. The topics of thefe are, The Divine 
Omniprefence ; rafh judgment; the love of our enemies; the 
neceflity and efficacy of religious fervice; confeflion of fin; 
the protection of Ged; falfehood; fwearing ; growing in 
grace; the importance of a religious behaviour ; mourning; 
purity of heart; evil-{peaking; repentance; apoftacy. 

In the compofition of thefe fermons, the author has not been 
duly attentive to method. When the text would naturally 
lead to the difcufiion of one fingle point, feveral different topics 
are often confufedly introdyced. ‘Lhis is particularly the nt 
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the fermon on evil-fpeaking.— Scriptural quotations are fre- 
quently, and, in general, properly introduced. To this, how- 
ever, there are fome exceptions: among which we fhal] parti- 
cularly mention the application of our Saviour’s parable of the 
invited guefts to the Lord’s fupper. Claffical allufions, alfo, 
fometimes occur, but with no great propriety in fermons which 
are {aid to have been chiefly delivered to a country congrega- 
tion. Before fuch an affemblage, to talk of the refponfe of 
the oracle to the Circzans, or of Antinous in Homer, is to 
preach to them in Greek. 

From a writer fo converfant with the antients, a greater de- 

ree of precifion and more elegance of ftyle might have been ex- 
pected than will generally be found in thefe fermons. A few of 
the peculiarities and obfcurities of our author’s language we fhall 
take leave to felet.—Of our Saviour, he fays; * he who could 
meafure’ heaven and earth with a fpan, became a child of a fpan 
long.” He {peaks of comforts * more mortal than mortality 
itfelf ;’ of * the molt feraphic of men’ being liable to the tranfports 
of paffion; and of our * /ub/cription to the wifdom, power and 
goodnefs of God, fecuring us from danger.’—To thefe we add 
the following paflage at greater length, becaufe we find our- 
felves incapable of decyphering its meaning : 

‘ There is a peculiar harmony in thefe words, [ Nehemiah, xiii. 22. ] 
worthy of Nehemiah, who was fo excellent a pattern of piety and wil- 
dom. While he raifed the fort of his confidence in the expe@ation of 
a bleffed reward, he laid the foundation of it upon an humble conceit. 
Uniting his virtues zz @ golden forine*, and fymbolizing his aétions, 
like the elements in compounded bodies. ‘To have only faid, ** Re- 
member me,’? would imply much prefumption; or only, ‘* Pardon me,”’ 
might truly have argued a total neglect of Chriltian converfation.’ 

Vol. i. p. 52, 53. 

Notwithftanding the inaccuracies and defects which we have 
remarked in thefe fermons, we muft do the author the juftice to 
fay that they are not deftitute of proofs of learning and ability, 
and, as practical difcourfes, may be perufed with profit. E, 
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Art. XI. Letters to the Peers of Scotland. By the Ear! of Lauderdale. 
8vo. pp. 318. §s.fewed. Robinfons. 1794. 


N° man, in our opinion, can differ more widely from another 

than Lord Lauderdale, addreffing his fellow fenators in the 
Houfe of Lords, differs from Lord Lauderdale addreffing his con« 
ftituent peers through the medium of the prefs. We do not mean 
to apply this obfervation to his Lordfhip’s principles, nor in the 
mott diftant degree to charge him with inconfflency : for we are 
ready to bear our teftimony to the perfect confiftency of his po- 
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litical charaG@er, in which we have never witnefled the leaft 
wavering nor tergiverfation. The remark with which we fet 
out we with to apply folely to his Lordfhip’s manner. As a 
fpeaker in parliament, he difplays an ardor and a vehemence 
which may the more readily be confidcred as intemperate, as 
the fubject of the debate is often of a nature calculated rather 
to fupprefs warmth than to call it forth: he is femper idem ; his 
action is as vehement, and his diction as ardent, when fpeak. 
ing on a turnpike bill, as when inveighing againit the advifers 
and fupporters of the war, or aflerting the general rights of his 
fellow citizens and of mankind. His Lordfhip has therefore 
the merit of uniformity ; and though he cannot be fet down as 
an impaffioned, he certainly has invariably the appearance of 
a paffionate, debater. In his printed letters, however, he is quite 
a different man: he argues with a coolnefs, a temper, anda 
gravity, becoming a perfon who is giving to his principals an 
account of the manner in which he has difcharged the truft re- 
pofed in him, and is {tating his claims to a continuance of their 
favour and confidence. In our judgment, the/e letters will do 
him credit, and, if the Peers of Scotland {till cheriii a fpirit of 
independence, wiil infure his re-election as one of their repre- 
fentatives in the next parliament. 

The Ear] not only avows himielf a party man, but maintains 
that the exiftence of a party in this country is abfolutely neceflary 
for the prefervation of the conititution. ‘Che Whigs, he aflerts, 
are, from principle, the true friends of the conftitution ; and it 
is for this reafon that he always has adhered, and promifes al- 
ways to adhere, to them: at the fame time recognizing Mr, 
Fox as their great political leader, and adopting all the opinions 
entertained by that able ftatefman refpecting the prefent war, 
and the grounds of our interference in the internal concerns of 
France*. ‘This, it muft be allowed, is a manly declaration; 
and the more fo as it is made at a time when that gentleman 
and the Whigs are fo greatly out-voted in parliament. 

The ftatements given vy Lord L., relating to public affairs, 
are in general fair and accurate: but he muft not be furprifed 
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* To draw our attention to the revolution in France, ¢ as it bas af- 
feed the political interefts of this country,’ is one of his Lordfhip’s 
great objects in this publication. He thinks that we have too much 
confined our attention to the grand quettion concerning the inernal 
government of France, confidering it ¢ as intimately conneéted with the 
general interefts of mankind, and the immediate happinefs of the 
univerfe :’ as if we had ¢ loft the recollection of all national feeling, 
or, perhaps, as citizens of the world, looking with contempt on thq 
poffeflion of it.’ | 
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if they be perufed with caution as coming from a declared par- 
tifan, and an accufer of the men whofe mealures he condemns. 

We think that it would be of great ufe to the noble Lord, if 
he would endeavour to fpeak with the fame temper with which 
he writes; he would then find his auditors more attentive, and 
his arguments infinitely more impreflive. We truft that he will 
not be offended with us for this advice, nor pronounce it to be 
officious and ill-timed; we really mean it in good part; and 
we are perfuaded that, if he can bring himfelf to adopt it, he 
will derive no {mall advantage from it. At the fame time 
we are aware that, though he fhould be difpofed to take the 
hint, he will not find it eafy to get rid, in a fhort period, of a 
habit of long itanding. . : 

The word preventative, which is not Englifh, occurs too 
often to warrant us in confidering it as an error of the prefs; and it 
is not to be found among the errata. It is too generally ufed for 
preventive, even among thofe whofe education ought to make 
them explode it. Medical writers, we think, are more 
chargeable with this bafe coinage than. any other clafs of lite- 
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Art. XII. Lefures on Electricity, By G. C. Morgan. 
[ Article concluded from page 37.] 


N r. Morgan attributes the conducting quality of charcoal, 

as diftinguifhed from baked wood, to the innumerable 
minute cells or cavities which it contains, and which, in his 
judgment, * muft be very favourable to the paflage of a fluid 
equally fubtiie with that of electricity *.’ A little attention 
will difcover the fallacy of this appeal to'the fenfes. Were the 
argument juft, it would follow that powdery fubftances conduct 
better than folid. If the cavities be filled with air, they will have 
fome influence in retarding the tranfmiflion of electricity, fince 
air is widely removed from the character of aconductor. On the 
contrary, if they be perfectly void, their counteracting effect 
will be ftill greater, becaufe experiment afcertains that an elec- 
tric difcharge cannot be made through a vacuum.—When wood 
is converted into charcoal, it undergoes a total change of proe 
perties, 

The principle which Mr. Morgan lays down, in p. 166, 
vol. ii. feems to be of an oppofite kind. *¢ The refiftance of 
all fubftances to the paflage of the electric fluid increafes with 
the diftance from each other by the removal of preflure, or by 
the influence of any repellent power.’ That, with certain limi- 
tations and exceptions, the rare fubftances are imperfeét con- 
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ductors, we would admit:—but what idea can be formed of 
refifance which is leaft when the condudting medium is denfe ? 
Here is a notable inftance of the inaccurate and undefined ap. 
plication of that term in the fcience of electricity. Refiftance 
in mechanics denotes a conftant retarding force, which is pro~ 
portional to fome function of the velocity. The eledtricians 
appear to fignify by it the vague conception of an obftacle to be 
overcome before the motion commences. 

Mr. Morgan endeavours to account for the diverfities of con- 
ducting power in different bodies, by a theoretical application 
of the dodtrine of attra&tion. The multiplied fuppofitions which 
he employs leave on the mind a very indiftinct and unfatisfac- 
tory imprefiion, Even granting the ample con-effions which 
he would require, it appears difficult, if not impoffible, to arrive 
at accurate conclufions, The author fhews much fubtlety, 
however, in his attempt to explain the manner in which the 
electric fluid operates when folid electrics are broken by the 
explofion. A mufket-ball, it is obferved, will pierce through 
a board delicately fufpended, and not caufe the f{malleft change 
of pofition; becaufe the motion of the ball is fo rapid as to 
fpend itfelf on the fpot ftricken, without being communicated 
to the other parts of the board. Brittle fubftances, fuch as 
glafs and rofin, derive their character, according to Mr. Mor- 
gan, from the flownefs with which they tranfmit an impulfe 
through their internal ftructure. Hence, if the electric fluid, 
darting with inconceivable rapidity, encounters thefe fub- 
ftances, its ftroke will be partial, and will confequently pro- 
duce a difruption. ‘Ihe idea is plaufible and ingenious, but 
confined in its application. An explofion of electricity never 
makes a clean perforation; it fhivers hard fubftances, and 
raifes protuberances on fuch as are foft. When oppofite wires 
are inferted in a glafs tube containing oil, the tran{miffion of a 
charge caufes a general difperfion. In vain fhall we attribute 
the effect in this inftance to the difficulty with which the elec- 
tric fluid obtains a paflage; for the violence’is greateft when 
the tube is narrow, and when the ends of the wires are near to 
each other. 

Having difcuffed the theoretical principles of eleCtricity, Mr. 
Morgan next applies them to explain the natural phenomena 
of our atmofphere; and, in this part of the work, we find 
more demands on us for praife. With few exceptions, it 
contains unqueftionably the moft accurate and complete view 
of the fubject that has yet appeared. —He will hardly admit that 
lightning ever ftrikes the ground, andthinks himfelf warranted to 
affert that * ninety-nine thunder-claps out of one hundred areno- 
thing morethan the harmlefs difcharge of one cloud into anothete- 
Into this fingular opinion he is led by his theory of ae 
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already noticed.—— I he manner in which he accounts for the 
prolonged noife of thunder is very fatisfactory. All founds 
formed at a diftance ftrike the ear with fucceffive reverbe- 
rations ; for each confiderable object becomes the centre of 
atrial undulations. 

Mr. Morgan very properly imputes the mortal or flunning 
effects of lightning to its operation on the nervous fyftem. 
The recent experiments on animal electricity countenance this 
opinion; and we can inform the public that Dr. Van Marum 
of Haerlem has now put the queftion beyond doubt. This ce- 
lebrated electrician employed eels and other animals of cold 
blood, which are capable of being ftimulated into contractions 
for fome time after death. On fending the charge of his great 
battery through portions of their bodies, the power of irritation 
was inftantly deftroyed.—To the fame principle muft be re- 
ferred the effects obferved by Mr. Morgan. A large fhock of 
electricity confined to the head caufes momentary forgetful- 
nefs, impairs the fight, and produces head-ache, followed by a 
depreffion of fpirits and a general proftration of ftrength. If 
the diaphragm be brought into the circuit of a difcharge, the 
perfon will fhout aloud; or, if the ftroke be fmaller, it will 
excite a violent fit of laughter. A fhock fent through the 
bladder, or rectum, convulfes the fphincter mufcles, and oc- 
cafions immediate evacuations. 

Mr. Morgan combats the important theory of Lord Stan- 
hope concerning the returning ftroke. His objections reft all 
their force on the validity of the peculiar opinions advanced in 
the foregoing parts of the work: we cannot therefore acqui- 
efce in the conclufions. The fcepticifin, with refpect to cer- 
tain facts urged in confirmation of that theory, appears to be 
fomewhat unreafonable. Perhaps the ingenious nobleman 
over-rates the effects of his principle, but it is certainly juft in 
the main, and of moft comprehenfive application. 

Mr. Morgan’s obfervations on the figns which precede 
thunder-ftorms, and on the precautions to be ufed in fuch cafes, 
are clear and judicious. He has no great faith in the pro- 
tection afforded by conducting-rods of the ordinary conftruc- 
tion. ‘To avoid all poffible danger, he direéts that, when a 
houfe is built, ftrips of lead fhould rife on each fide and commu- 
nicate with the water-pipes, and with other ftrips Jaid under 
the foundations of the partition walls. The expence would not 
be exceflive. The fame plan may be extended to fhips, where 
chains have been very injudicioufly employed. One ftrip of 
metal fhould furround the deck, another fhould be faftened to 
the bottom or the fide of the keel, and ftrips conneéted with 
thefe fhould run along the ftays to guard the mafts, We will 
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add that, with the fame dimenfions, copper for a conductor is 
greatly preferable to lead. sites 

Mr, M.’s account of the origin of natural electricity is fo inte- 
refting, that our readers, we are confident, will be gratified by 
the following extracts : 

‘ By Mr. Bennet’s electrofcope, we are taught that whenever a 
folution or precipitation takes place, or whenever any two bodies, 
having 2 mutual attraction to each other, are united or feparated, a 
change, attended by electrical figns, is immediately produced. This 
is particularly the cafe in air, and the change is never fo confiderable 
as when its component quantity of moilture is cither increafed or de- 
pofited. In our endeavours, then, to explain the production of na- 
tural electricity, we have nothing more to do, than to difcover the 
various circumitances of the atmofphere, nothing more to do than to 
difcover the various circumflances in which moitture 1s abforbed or 
precipitated. When thefe are known, it can be no difiicult buiinefs 
to find out the feveral partial and Iefs powerful caules which may 
either increafe or diminifh the effeéts cf the gencral and moi power- 
ful caufe. itis, however, previoufly neceffary to remind you of the 
proof furnifhed by numerous experiments, that when any portion of 
the atmofphere is in a fate to take up an additional quantity of moif- 
ture, it is in a ftate at the fame time to take up more electric fluid ; 
and, vice verla, when it is parting with its water, itis at the fame 
time parting with its eleclric fluid. But in thefe cafes neither the fu- 
perabundance nor the deficiency can produce a charge, unlefs there 
be fome other part of the air contemporaneoully in an oppofite ftate, 
or in a difpofition either to receive or give. Itis, however, fcarcely 
poflible that this fhould not always happen; for our atmofphere is, 
throughout its vaft dimenfions, each moment agitated by millions of 
co-inftantaneoas changes, and for our purpote it is of no confequence 
avhere the required change takes place. Were it in New Holland, or 
at the Antipodes,a connexion would be inttantly formed between 
the remote but oppofite fituations, by the conducting power of the 
earth. : 

« It is a neceffary conclufion, from what I have juft faid, that if the 
abforption of moiflure by the air, or the copious evaporation of it 
from the earth, be attended with a new accumulation of the fluid; 
then where this caufe operates moft powerfully, sLere its correfpondent 
effe& will be molt fenfible. We confcquently find, that the moft tre- 
mendous eleétrical phcenomena belong to the countries within the 
‘Tropics, or to that portion of our atmofphere which is loaded with 
moiture by the moft powerful influence of the fun’s rays. In like 
manner, within the limits of our own and other fimilar climates, elec- 
trical phcenomena are greateft, both in force and frequency, during 
the hotteft months of the year, or during the feafon in which our at- 
moiphere is molt copioufly and rapidly charged, by abforbing the hu- 
midity of the ground. 

* Inthe neighbourhood of Aitna and Vefuvius, during the period 
of their voleanic fury, furfaces, covering the dimenfions of feveral 
forare leozues, are fometimes fcorched with red hot lava, and every 
atom 
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atom of their moifture is rapidly diffipated. At the fame time the 
furrounding air is heated to a vaft extent, and in this ftate fwallows 
up an immenfe quantity of aqueous vapour ; but contemporaneoufly 
with the operation of thele powers, according to the reports of all 
natural hiJtorians, an immenie quantity of the electric fluid is accu- 
mulated and difcharged. ; wr 

« Again, a dry wind, paffing’ over a moift foil, is another modifi- 
cation of the caufe we are applying : it produces a copious and rapid 
folution of aqueous particles, and its confequent alteration of attrac- 
tive force. Let us, for initance, fuppofe a wind, which had paffed 
over the deferts of Arabia, or that had been well roatted in its pafiage 
over a large extent of burning fands, to come in conta¢t with a fimilar 
extent of “marthy foil, or of any furface well drenched with water, a 
moft abundant evaporation would neceflarily take place, and with it 
an immenfe accumulation of the eleCtric fluid. But fubfequently, in 
cafe any power operated, which would take away the aqueous par- 
ticles thus diflolved, and of courfe altered the degree of attrattive 
force by which the colle€ted electric fluid is fufpended, we flould find 
that the moft dreadful thunder-ftorms would take place. This is 

eally the cafe; for there is fcarcely a region in the vatt circle fur- 
rounding the immeafurable fands of Africa, which is not remarkable 
ior ftorms and tempetts, 

¢ On the fide of Abyfflinia, when the warm winds that have paffed 
over the neighbouring deferts are condenfed on its mountains, thofe 
deluges are collected which form the inundations of the Nile. 

« On the coait of Guinea, tiie harmattan, which ts a current of air 
fo dry as to wither and pulverize, by a complete abforption of all its 
juices, every fubftance that occurs in its paflage, is no fooner mixed 
with that bedy of air which is cooled by the ocean, than it forms the 
moft terrific hurricanes of wind and lightning that are defcribed b 
navigators. Along the Syrian regions, we learn from facred autho- 
rity, that the fterms gather with fuch rapidity, that a cloud which 
the hand might cover this inftant, is within the interval of a few mi- 
nutes charged with water adequate to the inundation of a whole 
country. 

‘ The thunder that attended thefe impetuous ftorms, provoked the 
fublimeft expreffions of their poets. Indeed, whenever their minds 

ttempt the defcription of celeftial greatnefs, or the fudden and over- 
whclming approach of divine power in its triumph or in its fury, the 
have recourie for imagery to thofe thunder-clouds, which they juftly 
reprefented as extinguifhing the light of the fun, and as involving the 
world in a few inftants in the darknefs of midnight.’ 


tr. Hutton’s ingenious theory of rain is happily applied by 
Mr. Morgan: 

‘ In tropical climates, day follows day for months together, in 
which the calm atmofphere becomes loaded by one addition of maif- 
ture to another, till it becomes at laf the refervoir of vaft rivers and 
lakes, and of all the moifture that is fpread over whole continents. 
But when this drought has reached its crifis, the fun pafies the line, 
the wind takes a new direction, a colder air mixes with that which is 
tius charged with vapours, and the condenfation becomes fo copious 
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as to.inundate all the fubjacent countries : but the deluge is not more 
deftructive than the attendant ftorm ; for, according to the reports of 
{pectators, Our imaginations, confined to the proceedings of nature 
in this frozen region, have no images from which any fuch compas 
rifon can be made, as will communicate the leaft idea of the thunder 
attending a tropical hurricane. 

« The caufe [ am now applying to the explanation of natural ap- 
pearayces, will furnith | us with an caly (olution for one difficulty 
which has oppreffed feve cirical theories 5 1 mean that rapid ge- 
neration om i Laenanie of ne €tricity which takes pr Sang in fome thunder. 
ftorms. Even in this country, i have known the fucceflion of flathes to 
be fo quick, that one liundred and twenty followed each other within a 
minute. In Afia, this celerity of accumulation and difcharge was fo 
great, that Homer ufes it as part of a fimily, by which he paints the 
quick repetition of Agamemnon’s fighs and pantings in an hour of 
diftrefs. In the Eait and Weft indies, it is a common expreftion, 
«* The fky was fired for hours by cne inceffant blaze of lightning, ??—— 

‘ The collapfe of aqueous particles, which wou!d wade rily follow 
fuch a rapid fucceflion of difcharges as I have now proved to be pof- 
fible, would produce a partial vacuum of great extent, and on all 
fides the heavier air would ruhh into it, and the upper and colder re- 
gions would prefs downwards, and by their condenfing temperatures 
would renovate all the accumulations and difcharges which | have al. 
ready defcribed; a fecond collapie would follow a fecond feries of 
thunder-ftrokes, ‘and a partial vacuum additional to the former; a 
frefh portion of warm air would avatn rufh in from all quarters, and a 
freth mixture of cold air from the upper regions. It 1s {carccly ne- 
ceffary to thew that this repetition of condenfations may continue for 
hours, or till the air, which rufhes in Taterall ly becomes + fuch a 
temperature, that its mixture with the colder air will not produce the 
condenfations adequate to the collection of that quanu: y of F eleétric 
fluid which is neceflary for a difcharge.’— 

¢ The darknefs, the uproar, and the fplendour of the innume- 
rable lightnings, which dart thro’ all the entangled circuits of an 
abyfs of th tunder-clouds, a are the immutable attributes of grandeur 
which belong to the Cordilleras ; for they dam up, as it were, an im- 
menfe flow of air, which is almoft faturated with moifture by pafling 
over thoufands of leagues of land expofed to the fury of a tropical 
fun. 

¢ In fummer, the north-wefterly winds that pafs over France are 
always conden{fed by the Alps, and in the night, during fuch a ftate 
of the atmofphere, to all thofe who live along the Soane and the upper 

art of the Khone, thefe mountains are always brightened by eleétri- 
cal flafhes and corrufcations. 

‘ All ridges or chains of very high grounds, efpecially thofe which 
terminate extenfive plains lying in the direction of their moft common 
winds, are perpetually beclouded, and with a good conduétor, fixed 
on their fummits, we fhould find that the figns of eleétricity were as 
conftant as the condenfations by which they are enveloped. But in 
proportion to the coldnefs, fo is the fubfequent change of temperature 
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effet dependant on that change. It hence happens that there ar 
countries in the northern pares ” of Europe, the gloom of whofe mitts 
B never difperfed by a thunder-ftorm, excepting in the hotteit feafon 
of fummer.’ 

The judgment and eloquence which fhine in thefe paffages 
will fufficiently juftify their infertion in our work, as {pecimens. 

Several philofophers have conjectured that the aurore boreales 
are lambent ftreams of eleétric matter, fhooting through the 
thin air of the fuperior rezions. Mr. Morgan would go fa rther, 
in order to explain the properties of this “fingular appearance. 
He imagines that the condenfation of vapours, w hich follows 
the removal of the fun’s influence, muft evaive a quantity of 
electricity adequate to the production of the effect. In confir- 
mation of this conjecture, he aflerts that the northern lights are 
moft frequent during the fummer months, and then hold a more 
northerly direétion. To account for their extreme prevalence 
and fplendour within the polar circie, he has recourfe to the 
fuppofition of a vaft magazine of electric fluid, which is gras 
dually difcharged by the advance of the winter’s cold. Some 
of the facts alleged we are difpofed to queftion; nor do the 
conclufions feem fairly drawn from his principle. ‘The ftreams 
would firetch towards the weit, the courfe of the fun’s influence, 
and not from the northern quarter. ‘They would occupy the 
lower regions of the atmofphere, where the vicifflitude of tem- 
perature chiefly takes place; for, at a certain height, the di- 
urnal, arid even the annual, variation is very fmall. Befides, 
the fall of dew is mot profufe in the tropical conntries, where 
an aurora borealis is {carcely ever feen 

The author refers the appearance of what is called the falling 
ftar to electricity : but he is not inclined to extend that fcience 
to the explanation of other meteors. He examines and objects 
to the account given by Sir Charles Blagden of the remarkable 
meteor which appeared Auguit 18th, 1743; yet Dr. Stukeley’s 
theory of earthquakes is vilionary in a {till higher degree, 

On weighing the evidence of different authors, it is con- 
cluded that electricity has no fenlible effect in promoting vege 
tation.—Animal! electricity opens a more important field of 
inquiry ; but Mr. Morgan’s obfervations on this fubjeé& are to 
us rather unfatisfactory; he feems to be unacquainted with 
fome decifive facts. 

The work concludes with directions for the conftruction of 
an electrical apparatus, which are fenlible and circumftantial. 

We have remarked, at times, fomething like affetation 
with regard to orthography, and the ule of learned terms; and 
fome errors of the prefs occur in different parts. One of thefe 
is repeated fo often, that we fulpect it mult have exifted in the 
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author’s manufcript. Phenomenon is uniformly printed with an 
@. It is well known that the word is a tranfcript of the Greek 
PAIVOpLEVOY. 

In many points, we perceive a coincidence between the hy- 
pothefes of Mr. Morgan and thofe which the famous demagogue 
Marat advanced, with the air of an empiric, in his Recherches 
Phyfiques fur Eleéricité, printed at Paris in 17823 a work of 
great and original genius. Notwithftanding a mals of loofe 
conjeCtures and precipitate reafonings, it contains feveral excel- 
Jent oblervations and important facts. We recommend it to 


Mr. Morgan’s attentive perufal. Ligtic 
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Arr. XII. The Poetical Works of William Prefton, E/q. $vo. 2 Vols. 
pp.-400ineach. 16s. Boards. Archer, Dublin; Otridge, London. 
AS the preface to thefe volumes introduces fome complaints 

of the inattention of the Jrifh legiflature to literature, it 
may here be obferved that one great hardfhip, under which 
Englith authors Jabour, is, that copy-rig)t does not extend alfo 
to Ireland; and that, as foon as Ireland fhall become (as it is 
rapidly becoming) a literary country, it will be felt as a hard- 
fhip by Irifh authors that their copy-rights do not extend over 
Great Britain. ‘ihe arrangement to be defired from both le- 
giflatures is obvious. , 

Of the poems belore us, a portion was compofed under the 
influence of Thalia, and another under that of Melpomene: 
the former being the more propitious Mufe. ‘The moft im- 
portant pieces in the fhrft volume, and thofe which prefent 
themfelves foremoft, are Hercids, or hercic epiftles; a form of 
compofition probably invented by Ovid: at leaft his works of 
this kind are the earlieft that have defcended to modern times. 
An attempt (not very fortunate) was made by Drayton to na- 
turalize in England a feries of thefe amatory elegiac effufions. 
At length, Pope, in the Epiftle from Eloifa to Abelard, pro- 
duced a model furpafling every preceding effort, and hitherto 
unequalled by his numerous copiers. As every popular poem 
of the ferious and fublime caft naturally draws after it imitations 
of the burlefque and familiar kind, fo it was natural to imagine 
that the comic beroid would find among our fatirifts an adequate 
number of votaries. Of thefe, Mr. Preiton is certainly one of 
the moft diftinguifhed ; and for his fmooth numbers, innumer- 
able allufions, felicity of parody, and entertaining wit, he 
really deferves more than to pafs in tranfient proceffion through 
the precincts of the temple of Fame. We are obliged to him 
therefore for collecting and reprinting in thefe volumes Donna 
‘Terefa’s Epiftle and Anfwer, the Epiftle to Omiah, and fome 
others which were feverally noticed by us on their original 
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appearance *. It fhould be underftood, however, that, after 
she manner of Juvenal, he very daringly expofes the nudity of 
vice; and that his holy zeal, like the difcipline of the flagel- 
Jants, may accommodate both the libertine and the penitent. 
Many of the poems in the farft volume are of the light erotic 
kind, fonnets from Petrarch, tranflations from Anacreon and 
others, and love elegies ; all of which are correct, and fevcral, 
as the Vifion of Petrarch, animated and beautiful. We tran- 


{crib2 a great portion of the fecond elegy : 
¢ Why, Venus—why to cells and cloifters roam ?— 
Why cali the fiudent from the labour’d tomb? 
Why from his brow the wreath of Pallas tear, 
To bind thy rofes, and thy myrtle there? 
Alas, the vapours of the midnight oil 
Will bla@ the myrtle and the roles foil. 
¢ The ftudent’s days are mark’d for toil and pain, 
And little fhall he grace thy laughing reign. 
Lo, rigid {cience chides the young defires; 
And points where wifdom’s awful fane afpires. 
She bids her flave the fleepy path eflay ; 
And contemplation guides his weary way. 
Along that path, no filken flowret blows, 
No verdant couch is f{pread for foft repofe; 
But haggard vigil bath’d in dews of night, 
And doubts and mufings {care the young delight. 
Behold that form with fickly languor pin’d, 
With wafting labours of the harrafs’d mind; 
Behold his cheeks refign the youthful red, 
And fnows untimely whiten o’er his head— 
The ftudent he—ah! fpare him, goddefs, fpare— 
Defpife a wretch unworthy of thy care. 
How fhall he learn to tune th’ enamour’d fong? 
How lead the dance amidft thy choral throng ? 
‘ Tn vain, in vain, has ftern defpondence frown'd, 
And fcience vainly mark’d the chofen ground: 
In vain the fhades of Grecian fages rife, 
With brow fevere to chide a lover’s fighs.— 
«© Jil-fated youth, betray’d by woman’s wiles, 
*¢ Slave of her Icoks, and play-thing of her fmiles! 
“« The fruitlefs wifhes have, like ferpents, wound 
** Their venom’d folds thy new-born ftrength around ; 
** Oh rend their volumes, ere they taint thy fame, 
** And iting th’ empoifon’d heart, with mortal fhame.”’ 
In vain 
I own thy empire, queen of foft defires! 
I feel thee rufhing in refiftlefs fires; 
Sacred, fupreme, unrivall’d, and confeft, 
It fhakes my frame; it fills my throbbing breaft. 








* See Rey. vol. lilt. p, 187. and lvi. p. 312. 313. 
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Yes, gentle fov’reign of the human foul, 
Almighty love, I own thy foft controul. 
« Farewell rich mufings and creative toil, 
The godlike harveft of Pierian foil! 
The paffions burft, impetuous as the wind, 
And {catter all the treafures of the mind.— 
Farewell the gliding forms, an awful throng, 
That wait the folemn hour of facred fong! 
And, oh! farewell the bright ecilatic glow, 
Seraphic trance, that happy poets know, 
The ttarting eye when blifsful frenzy ftrains, 
And rapt’rous chiilnefs tingles thro’ the veins! 
€ With fatal care the Graces have array’d 
And young defires adorn’d the lovely maid. 
They gave her words, more foft than honied fhow’rs, 
More iweet than breezes from the woodbine bow’rs. 
Whene’er fhe fpeaks, or looks, or fmiles, or moves, 
O’er all her frame the foul of beauty roves. 
Quick from the fpirit, various, wakeful, warm, 
It lives, it glows thro’ all th’ impaffion’d form.’ 

The fecond of thefe volumes confifts of fome irregular odes 
and fhorter poems of the fublime and ferious kind, and three 
tragedies. Of the odes, Myrrha is the moft confpicuous; it is 
certainly full of found and fury, and is not deftitute of fublimity 
and pathos; the ftory and its cataftrophe are truly terrible. 
The introductory defcription of the weather is Jaboured 
enough for an ode to a ftorm, but fhould not folicit fo much 
attention where Myrrha is to be the principal perfonage. 
The ftyle throughout is often abftrufe, and has too many un- 
meaning amplifications. 

The {peech of an old favage to his fon, who, in a war with a 
neighbouring tribe, was preparing to bear his feeble father on 
his back, will probably gratify fome of our readers: 


‘ No more, my fon; thy pious care is vain. 
Bow not thy back, with age’s ufelefs weight. 
I am not worth preferving : wouldft thou wifh me 
To drag about a loathed crazy mafs, 
A vile memento of ftrength’s frailty, 
Cumb’rous to others, grievous to myfelf, 
And die of old age, like a dog or chriftian?— 
‘Thou wert not form’d to bear a weak old man. 
Our god thy limbs with active vigour brac’d, 
To range the foreit and o’ertake the foe; 
Sinew’d thine arm, to fpeed the lance of death, 
Bend the tough bow, and cleave the flying creft !—== 
Thus did thy father in his day of ftrength;— 
And thou, my fon, be juft unto my fame;— 
Be brave, and praife thy father in thy deeds; 
That‘diftant tribes may fing thy praife; and fay, 
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ts His- father fure was brave, and fed his fon __ a 
© With blood of conquer’d foes ;’?—and fo I did; 
When, fireaming warm, -it dy’d thy little lips, 
“And thou didft, grimly {miling, give a promife 
Of manly fiercenefs.— But if theu be weak, 
«« His father taught him,”’ wilt they fay, ‘ to lie, 
Stretch’d in the Tan, and drink the Chriftian liquor, 
< ‘Phat makes a mana beait!’’—Bat, hark, my fon! 
The foe’s at hands—begone,— thy brethren call thee 
Forth, to the fight df juftice, tarry not;— 
Rufh tothe battle, and preierve thive infants ; 
‘That one day they, may fight, and deck their belts 
With the ufurping Chriftian’s fcalp, and train 
Their children’s children, to the cry of battle! 
But firit firike here; leave not thine aged father, 
Fo feel their rage, whofe kindred he has mangled; 
Nor. let his tortur’d members feaft the fight 
Of thofe that: hate him and his tribe !—Farewell, 
Be kind and quick.——‘I‘hy lance be fharp as. nows 
‘Thine-arm as ftrong, my fon,-in all thy warfare!’ 
The tragedies are entitled* ‘Vhe Saxon Princes,’ whichis 
a frefh contribution towards a dramatic hiftory of England; 
* Meflene freed,’ of which the ftory is Grecian; and* Rofmunda,’ 
which is founded on a remarkable tranfa€tion‘in the annals of 
Lombardy. As vague and general criticifm, unfupported by rea- 
fons and references, is uninftru@tive, and as we cannot aftord 
fpace: for the analvfis of all thefe plays, we fhall confine our 
comments to the fecond, which has interefted. us more than the 
others. It will be neceflary to fpeak of its fable. The Spartans, 
once in alliance with Mefiene, found pretences for a rupture, 
in order to fubjugate this territory. They have over-run the 
country, and are endeavouring to take pofieffion of the heights 
of Ithome, effential to its effeGtual reduction. In this extremity, 
Euphaes the king confults the oracle at Delphi. 
“ The priefts (fays the Abbé Barthelemi, in his ‘Travels of Ana- 
charfis,) and*-not. the gods, dictated the aniwer. The fafety of 
Meffene, faid they, depends. on the facrifice of a youthful maiden 
drawn by Jot from the reigning family, Ancient prejudices blinded 
all eyes, to the atrocious crime of obeying fuch an injunétion. The 
fatal ura was brought, and,the lot condemned to death the daughter 
of Lyfifcus; but her fathers fudderly withdrawing her from every eye, 
fied with her to Lactedemon. The warrior Ariltodemus inftantly ad- 
vanced, and in defpite of the tender affection, which remonftrated in 
iis heart againft the a&, offered his own to the altar. She had been 
aimanced to one of the favourites of the king, who ran-to proteét her, 
He went farther ;-to fave her, he ventured even to caf an imputation 
" Herinnocence, and: declared that the rites of Hymen had already 
been Coniummated. The horror of iuch.a falfehood, the dread of 
Monour, paternal love, the fanctity of his word, a multitude of con- 
! Rev, : B.I795. _N trary 
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trary emotions, agitated, with fuch violence, the mind of Ariftode. 
mus, that the ftroke of defpair was neceffary to afford him relief, He 
feized a ponyard, and his daughter fell dead at his feet, in the view 
of the fhuddering fpeétators.”’ 

There is a fundamental deficiency in the plot that is built on 
this fable by our author: it is incomplete. The fpetator is 
never informed whether the Meflenians conquered, or the 
Spartans; and it is only in as much as‘he believes the gods, 
and not the priefts, to have dictated the oracle, that he can 
fuppofe Meffene freed. Neither has it all the requifite unity; 
it tends much to divide the folicitude of the audience that the 
lots drawn in the temple fhould name Anthemoe as the victim, 
and that when her fuppofed parents have declared her illegitimate 
and have withdrawn her from the town, Dione is fubftituted, 
If the lots of the gods may err and be neglected, why not 
their oracles? Moreover, there is no fufficient reafon for which 
Ariftodemus fhould voluntarily devote Ais daughter, when 
eighty-eight others equally correfpond with the defcription of 
Tifis, the perfon who had been {ent to confult the oracle at 
Delphos. 

The opening of the play has fome refemblance to that of the 
CEdipus of Sophocles:—The king and people in council: a 

ftilence among the public dangers: the anfwer of an oraele 
expected. Ariftodemus and Lyfifcus take part in the deliberation, 
Now, as Ariftodemus was heroically to devote his daughter to 
facrifice, and Lyfifcus by ftratagem to preferve his, in defiance 
of the will of the gods and of the requifition of the people, the 
former character ought furely to be more ftrongly. tinétured 
with religion than the latter; yet we find Ariftodemus utter- 
ing fuch fentiments as that the manly mind * from itfelf alone 
derives its auguries;’ whereas Ly/fifcus holds fuperftitious opi- 
nions, fuch as, * Even the elements are leagued with Sparta.’ 
In a word, there is nothing in the dialogue which can fo dif- 
criminate thefe two men, as that their fubfequent condud 
fhould appear to be the neceflary refult of their previous habits 
and opinions. The fpeeches of either might be affiened to the 
other, This inattention to probability of chara@ter is in- 
deed common in the tragedies of the French, and even in 
thofe of Euripides, but is not excufable in the country of 
Shak{peare. 

To the hymn in the third fcene, it may be objected that Diana 
is there repeatedly invoked by her love for Laconia and the 
banks of the Eurotas, which, however conformable to clafical 
authority, becomes improper where her aid againft the Laconians 
is befought. The fourth fcene has merit; the attention of the 


patriot Ariftademus to employ even the amorous paffions of 
10 Philocles, 
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Philocles, in exalting and ftrengthening his valour, is charac- 
riftic. 
7 In the dialogue between the two female friends, which opens 
the fecond act, we find much tendernefs and elegance, parti- 
cularly in Dione’s {peech : 
« Say, my Anthemoe, fhall the happy days 

Of childhood-fports and charming indolence 

Again return—when we have led the dance 

Near cryftal Pamifus, and bath’d our limbs 

In the foft yielding lymph, or cropt the flow’rs 

That with their lively hues diverfify’d 

His bank; our archetypes, which, emulous, 

The loom fhould rival, while in feftive fong 

The hours uncounted flew ?—&c. 

The renewed converfations of Ariftodemus with Philocles 
are mere repetitions of the former. 

There is much to praife in the third a&. We are told, 
however, that the defcendants of .AZpytus are very numerous : 
furely the anxiety of their parents, which is here the chief fource 
of intereft, would have more propriety if they were few. 

The fcene in the fourth act, in which Ariftodemus acquaints 
Dione with his intention of devoting her, poflefles great 
merit. His ¢ Call me not father,’ would be completely ad- 
mirable, were it not followed by unmeaning and cold ampli- 
fications: but the fucceeding fcene between Philocles and 
Dione, which fhould naturally have furpafled this in tender- 
nefs and pathos, (Philocles being wholly deftitute of, fenfe 
of dignity which fubdues the expreffion of violent emotion, ) 
difappoints us. 

In the fifth aét, the hymn to Artemis, which precedes the 
facrifice, is too full of placid imagery for the occafion. The 
cataftrophe may ferve as a farther {pecimen of the author’s 
manner ; 

‘ Phil. Oh forgive 
The blafphemous afperfions of my love, 
And ‘vain defire, that fondly caught at hope 
Of wrefting thee, by falfehood, from thy fate. 
Not the Caftalian fprings, that bathe the lips 
Of the Pierian maids; not fnows, that reft 
Unfunn’d on Rhodope, are clear and fpotlefs 
As thy pure nature. The malignant founds 
My flanderous tongue hath utter’d back recoil 
On my own head, like bold impieties 
Againft th’ immortal gods. 

‘ Arif, My darling-child, 
I thank thee, that with noblenefs of mind, 
A fortisude divine, thou canft forgive 
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The cruelty that vindicates thy fame. 

I love thee more than life. ‘Th’ all-fe scing gods, 
To whom thy faultlefs fpirit foon fhall wing 

Its blefled way, know, what my {pirit feels 

In lofing thee. The blow, my fatal hand 

Aim’d at thy bofom, thrills thy father’s heart, 
Wih fharper pang than thine. My days to come 
Will prove a blank, a dream of parted bhfs. 

Thy pallid form, thus bleeding at my feet, 

Shall evermore be prefent. Sweeteit bud, 

That promis’d golden fruit, and, had the gods 
Indulg’d thee length of days, h adft dignified 

The foil that gave thee birth. Oh, loft for ever! 

‘ Dio. Ye guardian gods, that o’er Mefane reign, 

Accept this free libation of my blood; 

I feel, it is the price of victory. 

T pour it on the laurels that adorn 

Our warriors brows, and never fhall they fade. 
And chief, my father, on thy rev’rend head, 
Immortal fhall they bloom. ‘The gods, the gods 
With care peculiar, guard thee. Philocles, 

Weep not; nor turn alide thy face, nor droop, 
O’erwhelm’d with fhame; the gods have thus decreed, 
The comp expects thee; haften to the palms 
Referv’d for thee. Sparta fhall bite the duft. 

’Tis paft,~—’tis done.—From woody Mznalus, 

To meet thy vot’ry, come, thou virgin huntrefs; 

I rife from earth. — Oh father !~ Philocles ! | [She dies. 

‘ Phil, O ttay, chatte virgin, I will follow thee ! 

In death allied, ennobled, and contplete ; 

Concord harmonious of our fates. One foul, 

One love, one forrow, one untimely tomb.’ 


The reader will perceive that the ftyle has neither the 
fimplicity nor the pregnant fententioufnefs of the antient 
drama; although it is far from wanting beauty. The Greek 
manner feems neither to have been attained nor attempted, 
On the whole, however, this tragedy is by no means one of the 
leaft fuccefsful Englifh attempts to work up a Grecian ftory. 

The author promifes a third volume, in which will be con- 
tained a new edition of his * Democratic Rage,’ a tragedy; an 
account of which occurs in our xiiith volume, New Series, 

308. This Political Tragedy did not meet with our un- 
qualified applaufe: but, if we difcovered in it fomething to 
blame, we found more to commend. 

The critical obfervations, as fuggefted by the moft con- 
fiderable pieces contained in this collection,. evince the general 
learning, good tafte, and judgment of Mr. Prefton, Ts 
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Art. XIV. Methods propofed for decreafing the Confumption of Timber 
in the Navy, by Means of prolonging the Duration of our Ships of- 
War; with: Obfervations on faltening Ships with Iron Knees: ‘To 
which are added, fome Géneral' Remarks on the prefent Timbered 
State of the Kingdom; ih.a Letter addrefled to the Right Hon. 
Join Earl of Chatham, ‘Firit Lord Commiflioner of the Admiralty. 
Together with a Letter addreffed to the Honorable Commiflioners 
of the Navy, on the Way of keeping, feafoning, and converting: 
Timber, before it is ufed in Ship-building. With Obfervations on 
the Sap of Oak Trees. By Tho. Nichols, Purveyor of the Navy 
for Portfmouth Dock-yard. 8vo. pp.76. 1s. 6d. Sewell. 


WE are ftrongly attached to profeffional knowlege, arifing 
from extenfive and long praétice ; and we are frequently 

led to beftow, on productions refulting from fuch acquirements, 

more attention than they may at firft fight feem to require. _ 

Mr. Nichols, in traverfing the kingdom as Purveyor for 
Portfmouth dock-yard, in fearch of timber to fupply the extra- 
vagant demands of that arfenal, muft neceflarily have acquired 
a ftore of information, ahd a degree of judgment, refpecting 
what he calls the timbered flate of the kingdom, which few other 
men can poflefs. In his former letter to Lord Chatham, we 
found much good fenfe and practical information* ; and the. 
prefent is equally /atisfactory; though the information which 
it conveys is not of a pleating nature. 

The letter commences with a gloomy profpect of the probable 
fcarcity of fhip timber, in times not far diftant. This being a 
ferious concern to every member of the community, we are 
induced to lay before our readers Mr. Nichols’s ftrong repre- 
fentation of this important matter: though we hope and truft, 
from the fpirit of planting and preferving woodlands which has 
lately gone forth, that the rea! fcarcity, fhould it take place, 
will not be of long continuance : 

* From having by long experience obtained fome knowledge of the 
timbered jtate of this country, and the fupply of timber which is ne- 
ceflary to fupport the fhipping of our navy and commerce, I am 
thoroughly convinced that the demand very much exceeds the 
growth; and if fome effectual means are not immediately taken, either 
to leflen the confumption of oak timber or to increafe its growth, I 
fear that the time is not far diftant when we fhall be greatly diftreffed 
for the want of this ufeful article. 

‘ From the account publifhed by the Commiffioners of the land 
revenne, in their eleventh report, there appeared to be, at the end 
of the year 1788, no lefs than 413,667 tons of fhipping in the navy, 


‘which mutt be built over, at furtheft, in every fifteen years, to 


maintain that quantity of ton; as it is found that the medium duration 
ef ourmen of war, which (as ftated by the navy board) are built in the 
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King’s yards, is about fifteen years: and it is found that it will, upon 
an average, take about two loads of timber to build a ton of King’s 
fhipping: which of courfe will make an annual confumption of 
553155 loads of timber. The Eaft India Company’s fhipping, at 
the prefent time, (1792) contains 79,913 tons; to fupport which, will 
make an annual coniumption of 8,300 to 10,000 loads. The tonnage 
of fhipping, in the merchants’ fervice, tran{fports, victualling, ord- 
nance, cuftoms, excife, and poft-office, on the 30th September 1790, 
was no lefs than 1,480,990: to maintain which, will make an annual 
confumption of 113,074 loads; allowing the whole tonnage to be built 
Over once in every,twenty years, and allowing a load and a half of 
timber to build a ton. So that from this fatement (which. perhaps 
1s near the truth) it appears, that it will require 177,379 loads of 
timber, to be fiipplied annually, to fupport the whole. of the thipping 
of this country, in its prefent ftate; which has increafed one-third 
fince the acceffion of his Majefty in the year 1760. This confumption, 
together with what oak timber is ufed in houfe-building, mill-work, 
engines, canals, coopers’-work, lighters, barges, boats, &c. from my 
own obfervations, and from all the information I have been able to 
colleé&t, far exceeds the annual growth. 

‘ Having been conftantly employed in travelling over different, 
parts of the kingdom, for thefe laft twenty years, to collect timber, 
for the navy, I have of late, with grief, obferved a great diminution 
in the ftock of growing timber, particularly of that which is applicable 
to naval ufes; fo much fo, that I do not believe that there is one- 
tenth part of the quantity there was twenty years ago. If the 
timber in the kingdom continues to decreafe in this rapid manner, and: 
there is too much reafon to fuppofe it will, as the fhipping continues 
to increafe, and as there are no effectual means taken, either on the 
crown lands or private eftates, to keep up a fucceffion fufficient to 
anfwer the increafed demand for it, the confequence muit be obvious 
and alarming, and calls for fome effectual fteps to be immediately 
taken to leflen the confumption of timber, or to increafe its growth, 
in order to fecure the fupply neceffary. 

‘© The great decreafe of the ftock of oak timber ftanding in the 
kingdom, be affured, my Lord, is not imaginary, but confirmed by 
atl the Navy Purveyors in their Reports made feven years ago, from 
a general iurvey taken by order of Government, as well as by the 
Commiffioners of the land revenue, in their eleventh report, who 
have taken infinite pains to afcertain the timbered flate of the 
country.’ 

The propofed mode of preventing a calamity fo alarming to 
this country, in addition to what Mr. N. has formerly ad- 
vanced refpecting the means of increafing the growth of oak 
timber, is to /effen the confumption of it in the navy; and in the 
moft defirable way imaginable: namely, by prolonging the 
duration of our fhips of war, from fifteen or twenty to 
twenty-five or thirty years. This defideratum he propofes to 
effe&, 1ft, By the proper feafoning and management of the 


timber, previoufly to its being converted for immediate ule; 
letting 
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jetting it lie three years in the fap, before it is /ided or hewn. 


adly, By building fhips of war in the dry, under fheds, as 
propofed in his former letter. 3dly, He propofes to let them 
ftand fome time in their frames before they are planked ; and, 
when planked up, to leave as many of the holes for the tree- 
nails open, for at leaft twelve months, as can be left open with 
conveniency ; alfo, in framing, to preferve a circulation of air 
between broad furfaces in contact, by means of grooves made 
acrofs fuch furfaces; as well as to bore holes through the 
middles of large beams from end to end, in order to dry the 
timber quickly und effetually ; and, after this is accomplifhed, 
to promote a circulation of air, under the well-founded idea 
‘ that, after oak timber is made perfectly dry, and placed in a 
free open air, it will endure for ages.’ 4thly, and laftly, He 
advifes to keep fhips of war, when laid up in ordinary or 
otherwife, free from ftagnant and humid air, by‘means of the 
fire-ftoves which have lately been brought into ufe by order of 
the Navy Board. 

With refpeét to iron knees, (which have lately been intro- 
duced into fome of the India fhips, and which the French have 
long been in the habit of ufing,—from neceffity, perhaps, 
rather than from choice,—) we are much pleafed to find that 
Mr. N, is decidedly againft them. Every man, who has made 
naval architecture any part of his ftudy, and who has paid any 
attention to the ftructure of fhips, will readily feel the force of 
his arguments in favour of timber knees. 

‘ As iron knees have been fuccefsfully introduced as faftenings, in 
the Eaft India Company’s fhips, by Mr. Snodgrafs, inftead of oak, 
the Commiffioners of the land revenue, throvgh him, have been in- 
duced to recommend them for faftening of our men of war; but as 
the adoption of this mode may be attended with very great and ferious 
press olga to our navy, it certainly ought not to take place, in an 
extenfive manner, but upon the cleareit proofs of its utility. From 
giving this fubjeét all the confideration in my power, and from atten- 
tively examining the ftate of the iron faftenings on board feverai India- 
men, I am perfectly fatisfied that, however well iron knees are 
manufactured, they are much inferior to thofe of oak; and of this 
opinion are all the fhip-builders with whom I have converfed, except 
Mr. Snodgrafs. As iron knees fpread a much lefs furface, they can- 
not keep the parts to which they are united fo fteady and firm as thofe 
of oak; nor is iron fo elaftic as wood, therefore more liable to give 
way and break; nor can iron knees be fo fecurely faftened as oak, 
being of a much fmaller fubftance ; and the holes in the iron mutt al- 
ways be larger than the bolts by which they are fecured, and there- 
fore fubje& to work loofe, which is exactly the reverfe in thofe of oak, 
On the whole, I am not able to perceive that the introdu@tion of iron 
faftenings into our men of war, as propofed by Mr. Snodgrafs and 
others, can be attended with the am benefit, but may be productive 
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of much mifchief." Though this mode of ‘fattening may, andver ve very 
well for the-Eaft India fhips, it does not follow that it would for: our 
men of war: the topfides of Indiamen ‘are much ‘eafier fecured ‘than 
thofe of men of war; particularly of two and three decked fhips ; 
there not being in..the former that ummente weight af guns, matts, 
yards, topmatts, riggiog, fails, anchors, &c. -hanging-to >» them, and 
of courfe not near the {rain upaa them, nor are they tubjecdt to work 
io much: yet our.men of war, being fo fecuce as they are avith lodg. 
ing and hanging kknees, riders, brealt- hoo ks, tranforn-knees, &c. of 

ood £ nolifh oak, are énabled to keep the moft tempefluous feas in 
the Briti/ hh Channel, and Bay of Bil. ay: in the winter feafon, without 
giving out or complaining ; ‘and I’ believe it will be allowed, that 
more trying fituations than thele, in géricral, are not to be found; for 
determini ing the ftrength of thips. ‘Phe ur:fortunate Rectal George; at 
the time fhe met with wat hocking accident at Spithead dy 2s four or 
five and twenty years old, aud had jtood the feas in the Lritifa Chan- 
nel, and Bay of Bifay, many winters, like a rock.’ 

To this reafoning Mr. Nichols adds facts, drawntfrom recent 
experience. 

The Commiffioners of the Land Revenve having; ‘in one of 
their Reports; thrown out an idea. that the fcience ‘of naval 
archite€ture: has jately lain uncultivated in our dock-yards, 
Mr. Nichols takes up the charge in.a fpirited manner 5 and, 
we think, fairly refutes it. 

In fine, the naval department and the public at large appear 
to be much indebted to Mr. N.’s earnett and patriotic exertions, 

The Letter to the Commiffioners of the Navy relates: to. the 
method of what may be called the curing of timber for Ahip- 
building, ‘This letter fhould:feem to have originated in other 
remarks of the Commifiioners of the Land Revenue, arifing 
from an anfwer of Mr. Snodgrafs, furveyor of the Eaft India 
Company’s fhipping; who, in reply to one of their queftions, 
faid that ** the moulding of timber, for the various purpofes 
of fhip-building, may be done at or near the place where it 
grows, to great advantage.” ‘That an advantage arifes from 
this practice, fo far as it Ti ghtens the carriage, is as evident as 
that, in other reipects, it is abjurd in the extreme... ‘To give 
timber its greateft degree of durability, it ought certainly to be 
cured in the fap: : a faét well known to every poft and rail car- 
penter in the kingdom. Mr. Nichols obferves, with great in- 
genuity and truth, that by fiding or hewing timber prefently 
after it is felled, and while full of juices or liquid fap, © the 
annual coats of wood, of which trees are compofed, and 
which encompafs them tike hoops, and hold them together, are 
in part cut off, and the juices flying off very quick, frequently 
caufe them to {plit or crack, and the cracks or fiflures receive 
the wet, which foon brings on rottennels.? Not contented, 
. | however, 
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however, with found argument, our author has thought it 
right to colleét, in perfon,, the opinions of feveral eminent fhips 
builders ; all of whom. coincide with him. . This, laft was.a 
Jabour which he could not have undertaken, but under. a.cone 
viction of the great-importance of the fubject ;, and itis from a 
fimilar impreffion that we have given an extra attention to.this 
valuable little tract. | | saath 
Mr. Nichols’s obfervations on the nature of the Sap of Oak 
Trees are fuch as might be expected, from a man whofe mind 
has long been employed on the fubject which he is, difcufling. 
To his profeflional remarks, however, Mr. N. has thought 
fit to add a letter on a new Way of planting Acarns; and. he 
clofes his pamphlet with a Lif of Books on Planting ; a fubject 
in which he appears to be uninformed. We regret that 
Mr. N. has thus unguardedly ftrayed beyond the line of his 
srofeflion; within the pale of which he is perfectly at home; and 
where we fhall be happy to find him, in future, whenever he 
may. favour the public with farther remarks on /hip-building, or 


the management of timber... is 93065. 31s Mars. 4 
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Art. XV. Cary’s New Map’ of England and Wales, with Part oF 
Scotland. 4to. Price 21]. 2s.~ in Sheets;~or 2h-7s. wih the 
Index included, in boards. Cary. 1794. . 

(Tsoucs it is not our general practice to notice publications 

of this fort, yet, in the prefent inftance, we think that we 
fhall doa fervice to our readers in pointing out.to them: thé 
completion. of a very ufeful work, which. has. been hitherto’a 
deiideratum, @ good map of England. .Mr..Cary, whofe geo- 
graphical merits have been made known by his County-maps, 
and other elegant and ufeful performances, has beftowed much 

labour and expence, in accomplifhing his defign of giving. a 

complete and accurate map of ‘the whole country. In fuch an 

undertaking, the two things to be conficered are the materials 
and the.execution., As to the, firft, the prefent map may be 
faid to be compofed from aétual /urvey ; for, though fuch furvey 
has not been made for the purpofe by Mr.C.,, yet all the couns 
ties in the kingdom (except three,) having had maps of them 
pubdlifhed after actual furveys, the combination of thefe into a 
general map muft poflefs the fame advantage. With refpe& to 
the poft-roads, an important object in fuch aap, Mr. C. has 
been favoured with very liberal affillance from the pott-office ; 
inquiries having been officially circulated through all parts of 
the kingdom, and returns made of towns, ftages, and diftances, 
from the poft-mafters of the refpective diftricts. ‘Io the truth 

of this claim to fuperior accuracy we can bear witnefs, from a 

view 
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view of fome of thefe official documents ; ad we think the cir- 
cumftance equally creditable to the poft-mafters and to Mr. 
Cary. Navigable canals, another object now of great im- 
portance in a map of England, are Jaid down from the parlia- 
mentary lines of their courfes. 

“The plan of the map is the fame that has been adopted in 
county-furveys when confifting of a large number of fheets. 
Their junction is fhewn by an index-map, fo divided into 
fquares as to correfpond with the number of plates in the large 
one, and the divifions are refpeGively numbered alike. ‘This 
work is comprized in 81 quarto pages, numbered in the manner 
above-mentioned, which may either be bound into a book for 
travelling, or pafted together to form one entire map. The 
fcale is one inch to five miles ; the whole united wiil be 6 feet 
7 inches high, by 6 feet wide. Proper difcriminations are 
made in the engraving and colouring, fo as to affift the eye: but 
we could have wifhed that the fize of letters in which the pa- 
rifhes are engraven had not been quite fo large, as in fome po- 
pulous counties they havea crowded look, which takes off both 
from the elegance and the diftin&inefs. On the whole, how- 
ever, the execution is very neat. The index of towns is 


copious, and effentially advantageous. Ae 





Art. XVI. 4 foort Account of a new Mothod of Filtration by Afcent ; 
with explanatory Sketches, on’ Six Plates, By James Peacock; 
Architect. 4to. 2s. Lackiggton. 


ey ners is confiderable ingenuity in Mr. Peaeock’s idea, but 

accurate philofophy is wanting in fome paflages of this ex- 
planation of his defign. The eflential parts of the apparatus 
here defcribed are two veflels communicating at their bottoms. 
The firft anfwers to what is commonly called the head in ma- 
chinery moved by water ; the fecond contains /frata of loofe 
particles of different degrees of finenefs, through which the 
water, being forced up by the preflure of that in the firft veflel 
or rifling, according to a well-known hydroftatical law, to the 
fame level, leaves its impurities in the interftices of the particles 
between which it pafles. For fome particulars in the adapta- 
tion of this principle to ufe, the reader muft be referred to the 
pamphlet and the plates. A more minute defcription we fhall 
not, for an obvious reafon, attempt. 

Now, by this contrivance, fuch matters only as are diffufed 
through the water, and not fuch as it holds diflolved, would be 
feparated and left behind. Mr. Peacock tried this with brine, 
and found the falt ftill remaining in the water, as any {mat- 
terer in chemiftry would have predicted. “ 
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The advantages to be expected from the prefent project are 
comprized in pages 3 and 4: which, for the information of the 
public, and in juftice to the author, we extract: 


« Among the various fubjeéts evidently defigned by Providence to 
afk amendment at the hands of men, there is one of immenfe import- 
ance, which has not yet received it in the degree it is capable ‘of, and 
that is WATER. 

¢ This element, neceffarily of fuch univerfal ufe, and particularly 
in food and medicine, is fuffered to remain laden with a great diver- 
fity of imparities, and is taken into the ftomach, by the’ majority of 
mankind, without the leaft hefitation, not only in its fluid ftate, how- 
ever turbid it may happen to be; but alfe in the forms of bread, 
pafry, foups, tea, medicines, and innumerable other particulars. 

‘ Medical gentlemen can readily point out the probable advantages 
towards the prefervation of health, and extending the period of 
human life, which would refult from the ufe of foft water, cleared 
from the earthy, and the living, dead, and putrid, animal, and ve- 
getable fubftances, with which it is always, more or lefs, defiled and 
vitiated. 

« But independent of this confideration refpecting health, an inti- 
mation of this nature muft be not a little alarming to delicacy ; and 
moft certainly had better have been entirely fuppreffed, if adequate 
means had not, at the fame moment, bcen offered to quiet fuch 
alarms, Such means, however, fimple in their nature, and eafy 
in their procefs, are pointed out, in the following pages, with de- 
monttrative evidence ; whereby pure foft water may be had at all 
times, and in any quantity, as clear and brilliant as that from the 
fineft {prings. 

‘ Many are fenfible of the indelicacies of turbid foft water; and 
are thence driven to the ufe of hard water, although they are not un- 
apprized of the probable danger to their health, from its petrifying 
quality, or from the metallic, or other mineral, taints, too frequently 
{ufpended and concealed therein. 

‘ Others of nephritic or gouty habits, jultly dreading the petrifying 
effects of {pring waters, clarify their foft water, by pafling it through 
what are called filtering ftones; thefe, if natural, are fuppofed to be 
a kind of pumice or calx, the produce of fome volcano, and may con- 
tain copper, or other metallic, or mineral fubftances, diffoluble by 
water, and may therefore render the perfect falubrity of water, pafled 
through fuch bodies, fomewhat fufpicious. 

‘ The other kind of filtering ftones are artificial produétions, faid 
to be formed of a fort of clay, with which is mixed fome particles of 
a combuftible nature, which diminifh in bulk in the fire, and thereby 
render the mafs porous. The ingenious Mr. Wedgwood informed the 
writer hereof that he had caufed fome of this kind to be made, but 
that their effects were fo trifling, and temporary, that he did not 
think proper to continue the manufacture of them. 

‘ Neither of thefe kind of filters will afford clear water in any con- 
fiderable quantity, and notwithftanding the repeated bruthing and 
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cleanfing applied to the farfaces of their concavities, the pores, be. 
yond the reach of the brufh, will, fooner or later, clog-up ; and the 
ftones become entirely ufelefs ¢ this is fo extremely evident, that it 
would be infulting to common fenfe and experience to attempt a 
formal proof of ity and, perhaps, fonrething worle~ tian’ ‘anfult; to 
deny it.’ ‘ 
The. petrifying quality of hard water no philofopher, we be- 
lieve, now regards as conneéted with the origin of nephritic 
complaints. That the ordinary impurities of {weet foft water 
are prejudicial to health has never, as far as we know,. been 
demonftrated, nor rendered probable: perhaps the extractive 
matter which it contains is not more unwholefome, than: the 
extractive matter of broth, beer, or porter; and putrefcent is 
very different from putrid water. We fhall not deny’that the 
effect of Mr. P.’s procefs is highly defirable in point of deli¢acy ; 
and on this feore we wifh him fuccefs, becaufe he appears to 
deferve it: but we need not at any time apologize for expofing 


what we tzke to be miftakes or gratuitous fuppofitions ; .in the 


prefent cafe, we confider it. as humane to prevent, as far as our 
influence extends, a falfe alarm.on account.of their health from 
{preading, among ‘the drinkers of. unfiltered water. 

Mr.-P. recommends afhen veflels for containing water +: but 
he affigns no fufficient reafon for the preference. Veflels of 
feveral other forts of wood, with the internal furface charred, 
will keep water juft as fweet.—Mr. P. fays that he has been 
afked if his percolator will {weeten putrid water, -but he is not, 
he fays, yet qualified to refolve that queftion, We conjecture 
that, as it has been hitherto adjufted, he might anfwer in. the 
negative, for he feems not to have heard of the purifying qua- 
lity of charcoal ; of which, we apprehend, he might take: ad- 
vantage. We rather wonder that. Mr. Peacock did not think 
of fubmitting his MS. to the infpeG&ion of fome perfor ac- 
quainted with recent philofophical difcoveries. A very little of 
this kind of knowlege might have freed it from the unautho- 
rized aflertions which it contains. 

Mr. P. does not here give the compofition of his ftratified 
filtre ; thinking it prudent to referve ‘ abfolutely and pofitively 
to him/elf tie preparation and placing of the filtering mediums, 
either under his own immediate infpection, or that of fuch per- 
fon or perfons in his fervice, in whom he can place full con- 
fidence.’ it feems probable that thefe mediums confift of 
earthy fubftances, or of glafs reduced to different degrees of 
hnencls, 
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Ant. XVII. x Inquiry into the Medical Eficacy of a new Species of 
Peruvian Bark, lately imported into this Country uader the Name 
of Yellow Bark: including praétical Obfervations refpecting the 
Choice of Bark in general. By John Relph, M.D. Phytician 
to Guy’s Hofpital. 8vo. pp.177- 38. Boards. Phillips, &c. 
1794> 

HOUGH an attentive obferver of fafbions in medicine will 

be diipofed to. liften with prudent {cepticif{m to the praifes 
of any new article of materia medica; yet, as there is no-rea~ 
fon to.doubt that the ftores of nature contain many {ubftances 
of great eflicacy in the cure of difeafes, with which we are at 
prefent unacquainted, every liberal well-wifher to the improves 
ment.of. the art will beftow a candid attention on all fuch at- 
temptsto.open thele ftores, as are fupported by refpectable aus 
thority....Notwithftanding, therefore, that there may appear 
fomething whimfical in the fhifting eftimate of that capital drug, 

Peruvian Bark, from pale to red, and from red to yellow, yet, 

if the datter colour be really found to difcriminate a fpecies of 

fuperior: value, we are obliged to the diligent inquirer who af- 
certains and points out the circumftance. : 

The writer of the prefent,.work, introduces his account of the 
yellow, bark by a compilation (perhaps more prolix than was 
neceflary,) of what is found in different authors, refpecting the 
different {pecies and varieties of the Quinquina; in all which he 
difcovers no traces of the kind in queftion, except in the ac- 
count given by Murray, in his Apparatus Medicam. Vol. VI. 
of what he terms Cortex Chine regius; feu flavus. This 
appears to be, in fact, the fame with the yellow bark lately 
introduced into this: country, and which Dr. R. thus de- 
(cribes : 

‘ This Bark, though denominated yellow, is only to be underftood 
as approaching .nearer to that colour, than any other {pecies of Pe 
ruvian Bark, imported into this country, efpecially when reduced to 
powder. It confilts of flattifh irregular pieces, of a cinnamon colour, 
inclining to red, and having in certain directions of the light, a pe- 
culiar fparkling appearance on the furface. ‘They are very generally 
divefted of the cuticle, of a fibrous texture, dry, and rigid ‘to the 
feel, and eafily rubbed into powder between the fingers and thumb; 
neither remarkably weighty nor the contrary. They have little 
odour,-but to the taite manifeft intenfe bitternefs, with a moderate fhare 
of altringency, together with a certain flavour correfponding unequie 
vocally to thofe of the Cinchona officinalis. The external furface of 
this bark, is of a fomewhat deeper colour than that of the internal, 
and in fome fpecimens it is as deep as that of the red Bark, The 
spe vary much in fize; fome are about two inches and a half ‘in 
length, an‘inch in breadth, and the fixth of an inch in thicknefs ; 


« while others are {till {maller, and fome are to be found from twelve 
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to eighteen inches in beng th with the breadth and thicknefs in 
proportion. I have alfo feen whole chefts of this bark, the pieces 
of which were nearly cylindrical, and as completely covered with 
outer coat, as the moft perfect fpecimens of common Bark. The 
epidermis of the large pieces of the yellow Bark, is of a reddith brown 
colour, rough, and of a fomewhat fpongy texture ; but that of the 
fmaller pieces is of a grey colour, harder, and much more compatt.’ 


We have no certain information in what part of Spanith 
America the fpecies of Cinchona, producing this bark, grows: 
but there is reafon to imagine that it is in the interior regions, 
at a great diftance from Lima; and therefore its price muft al- 
ways be greater than that of the common forts. 

A curious and interefting part of the prefent work is taken up 
with a pharmaceutical examination of this article, communi- 
cated by Mr. Babington of Guy’s Hofpital, well known as an 
accurate chemift. By all the trials with different menftrua, the 
bitternefs of the yellow bark appeared to be much more intenfe 
than that of the other kinds, and of fo fixed a nature as fcarcely 
to be exhauftible by watery liquors. Its aftringency, likewife, 
was fuperior to that of the others: but its flavour was lefs ; and 
Mr. B. is difpofed to concur in an opinion of Dr, Smith, 
that the odour of Peruvian Bark is little connected with its 
active qualities, and probably refides in the mofly vegetation 
with which it is ufually covered, or in the epidermis, rather 
than in the interior and efficacious parts. ‘The watery ex- 
tract_ of the yellow Bark was fomewhat more copious than 
that of the red, and greatly more fo than that of the common 
fort. 

The refinous extract of the yellow bark was in much larget 
proportion than that of the two others, ' 

Thefe chemical tefts of its fuperiority are confirmed by 
the proofs of its fuperior medical virtue, attefted by Dr. 
Relph, by his colleagues at the hofpital, and by various corre- 
fpondents. 

‘With refpect to the obfervations made by the author as to the 
modes of exhibiting it, and to the cafes in which it is proper, 
we think it unneceflary for us to enter into particulars. It feems 
enough to fay that wherever and in whatever manner the red 
or common bark is given, the yellow bark may be fubftituted 
with a chance of greater efficacy. It remains, if poffible, to 
fecure a regular fupply of this drug, in its genuine and perfect 
ftate,that it may not, by adulterations and fophiftications, lofe 
that character to which it feems juftly entitled; which ap- 
pears, in a great meafure, to have been the cafe with the fe 
much extolled red bark. 
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Are. XVIII. 4 Phyftological, Theoretic, and Prafical Treatie? on 
the Utility of the Science of Mufeular Acton, for reitoring the Power 
of the Limbs. By John Pugh, Anatomift. Small fol. pp.132. 
fifreen Plates. 21. 2s. Boards. Dilly. 1794. 


Fr all the branches of medicine, that termed by the antients 
O the gymna/flic has made the leaft progrefs. From an idea 
either of its rules being too obvious, or its effects too trivial, it 
has formed a very fmall part of modern plans of cure for dif- 
orders either general or local. Yet a fcientific confideration of 
the nature and efteéts of mufcular action would feem to fuggeft 
the probability of its being rendered an inftrument of no {mall 


‘efficacy, in the treatment of certain diforders; and, in parti- 


cular, for remedying the loft or depraved motion of the limbs, 
we fhould naturally be led to make ufe of the action of thofe 
organs on which their motion depends. 

The work before us is an attempt to call the public attention 
to this fubje&t: but it is one, the nature and purpofe of which 
are not eafily characterifed. As an ingenious mechanift, and a 
practical anatomift, we are readily difpofed to give Mr. Pugh 
credit for certain contrivances, by which local action may be 
advantageoufly applied to cafes of impaired motion; and the 
prefixed atteftations of fome men of eminence to the merit of 
his apparatus and inventions, together with the fubjoined cafes, 
regularly attefted, of actual benefit received from their ufe, are 
to us fufficient evidences that his plan deferves attention and 
encouragement: but when, in order to obtain confequence as 
an author, he ftrings together a felection of extracts from well 
known writers, and details common and hackneyed opinions, 
we cannot but regard him as the ** /utor ultra crepidam.”” Again; 
a fet of plates, profefiedly given for illuftration, feem oddly in- 
troduced by the obfervation that, if ignorant perfons attempt to 
relieve themfelves by imitating the poftures here exprefled, they 
are more likely to do themfelves harm than good. Thefe are 
too like the artifices of empirics ; and we are forry to fee them 
accompany a work which, in one part of its execution, is 
highly refpeétable :— for, if it be confidered as a fet of plates of 
mufcular action, for the inftruction of the anatomical ftudenr, 
and {till more of the artift, their extraordinary beauty and ele- 
gance cannot but command admiration. ‘The fubject of each 
plate is a particular limb, or part of the body, thrown into a 
forced attitude, expreffive either of the cau/e of fome defe& in 
motion, or of the proper method of curing it by counteraction, 
A brief general account of the purpofe of each plate precedes ; 
and an anatomical explanation, with references to an outline 
figure, accompanies them, in which every mufcle is marked as 
being 
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being in a ftate of contraion, extenfion, or relaxation. The 
plates are all drawn, and all but one engraven, by Mr. Kirk; 
who, in the execution, to the foftnefs of a drawing has added a 
confiderable degree of force and diflinctnefs. One of them, 

excellently engraven in the old way of bold ftrokes by Mr. 
Holloway, ferves for comparifon with the reft, Many of the 
fubjects are fine ftudies for the artift: but what Mr. Pugh par 
ticularly intended by them, as accompany ments to his work, is’ 
not fo clear ; fince he is very {paring in praéfical explanations, 

and feems, in his:cafes, principally to rely on the aid’ of cers 
tain pieces of machinery, the nature of which he keeps a’ few 
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Age. X1X.°* | Coifiderations Jur les Effets de PImpit, &e.. Par le 


Marquis DE Casaux 


‘[ Art. continued from the laft ead Art, XVI. “oe 


N.the former part of our article on this curious and wel]-treated 

fubject, we accompanied the-author through his ingenious; 
Juppofition concerning the earlieft zra, or firft ftage, of Humar 
Society.; and we now proceed with him to his difcuffion of a 
very interefting part of his extenfive fubject, viz. the difpofs 
feifing the proprietors of lands, and*transferring their eftates to 
their tenants. On this head, he offers the following obferva~ 
tions ; which well deferve the attention of thofe who are not 
indifpofed to a fyftem of levelling, or who think that the mam 
who tills the ground has the beft right to property in it. 


« Setting out on this principle, (fays the author,) which appears 
to me inconteitable, | will maintain toa demonttration that the exprefs 
fion now beccme fo common, ** if the land owners are not fatisficd; change 
them,’ could not be fupported, for a moment, by any man whofe rea- 
foning faculties were not clouded by the mott impenetrable itupidity s 
I expeéct, however, before I begin, that it will be conceded to, me, 
that the greater and more numerous are the enjoyments of all, the better it 
mf? be for mankind. 

‘ To give more intereft to the demonftration; T ‘half’ prided on 2 
larger fcale ; and here France naturally -preferits herfeif to.my mind. 
What means could the author of this dreadful expreffion have devifed 
for reducing it to practice in a country, which them contained fwenty- 
Jeven millions of inhabitants, of whom eighteen milhons might-be fup- 
poted to be devoted to jabour, whether in hufbandry or: manufactures, 
and nine millions to be capitali/ts or perfons having an intereit in their 
double produce, and fubjed like themfelves to all the. confequences of 
their {poliation ! 

« Would he tara the cizhteen millions of working people into larid 
Owners or proprietors? - In that cafe, it is clear that the nine thillions 
of the latter, who enjoyed two-thirds of the produce of the — 
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mutt lofe one half. It is equatly clear, on the other hand, that the 
eighteen millions of new capitalifts, who formerly had a third of the 
‘ncome arifing from the induftry of eighteen millions of good workmen 
when they bore that name, would, under the new fyitem, have only 
the third of the income arifing from the induftry of nine millions of 
had workmen with whom they had changed fituations :—but, in order 
to difcover the full extent of the confequences of the change, we mult 
carry the analyfis a little farther. Let us fuppofe the produce of 
eighteen millions of men, accuftomed to labour, to be 72, no matter 
what denomination: it is certain that nine millions of unfortunate 
Beings, who do not know how to work, will not produce even eighteen; 
however I will fay eighteen :—but, if it be withed that thefe nine mil- 
lions fhould have as much food as will enable them to go through their 
work, fix out of the eighteen mult be expended on them. There will 
remain, therefore, only twelve to divide between the eighteen millions 
of new proprietors : but they had 24 out of 72 when they were only 
working men; they therefore would lofe one half of their enjoyments 
by this change of title, the mighty refult of deep reflection |” 

The fixth era fuppofed by our author is that in which the 
father progrefs of fociety is marked by the introduction of 
money und foreign commerce, the conveniencies and incon- 
veniencies of which he defcribes in the moft fimple but forcible 
manner; and he points out effectual means of preventing the 
latter from prevailing over the former. ‘The 7th and laft era 
of this political romance is the eftablifhment of a government: 


« Twill begin (fays the Marquis,) by afferting that none but a 
madman could be capable of imagining, and that none but a perfon 
powerfully wedded to error would lay down as a principle, that it was 
poflible for men to arrive at the 6th era, of which we have juft been 
{peaking, or even at the 4th, from which we are already far removed, 
without a government provided with inftinét, or a degree of experi- 
ence and reflection fufficient to feel, at lea/? confujedly, tie jultice of the 
inequality of the divifion of two to one which | have eitablifhed between 
annual labours and thofe of former years, and the neceflity of the equi- 
hbriam which | have eitablifhed between the value of the produce of 
the earth, and that of the produce of induitry employed on other ob- 
jes befides hufbandry :—but even a thorough conviction of thefe two 
truths would have been infufficient to maintain every thing in this 
order which it is fo effential to preferve. Reafon alone cannot long fup- 
port her empire over man; it was neceflary, in order that fociety 
might arrive at the 7th era, that a government of fome kind, how- 
ever imperfe&t it might be in other retpeéts, fhould have been, at lea! 
ullthen, ftrong enough to protect it againft internal plunderers, always 
ready to fhew themfelves wherever they perceive weaknefs ; and hy- 
pocrites, who never fpeak of the working part of the community 
without making loud lamentations about the fmallnefs of their wages, 
which, by the bye, they would be extremely forry to raife; in a 
word, againft the confummate but circumfpect villains, who, in order 
to ufurp every thing if they can, wait only for the firft fign of weak- 
nefs on the partof government. Let us obferve, by the way, that a 
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government is not intitled to that refpectable name, if it has not at 
hand ipeedy and etre¢iual means of rengthening itfelf in moments of 
criiis and florm, and if it does not conflant! V potlefs all the ff renoth 
nec: {lary for general fuperintendance 1 m ordinary times. ‘To do more 
in fuch times than to fuperintend would be a real proof of weaknefy 
or ignorance. 1 will fuppofe, however, that a confiderable number of 
ye: ars had palied away before the want of this force, fometimes active, 
and jometimes only fuperintending , was felt in the Oth era:—but it hap- 
pens that the 7th is marked by embarrailments of a new kind, which 
3 iS abfolute! ly neceflary ” remove aader pata of being ia a fhort time 
ariven ba. hk to the ift era.’ 

‘The author then introduces a foreigner who makes a moft fen- 
fible fpeech on the nature of government, on the force neceflary 
to its fupport, on the expence to be incurred to keep up that 
force, and on the ways and means of def fraying that expence ; for 
which purpofe he fuggefts the propriety of devifing that kind of 
tax which would vifibly and inevitably fall on every part of the 
nation, without deprefling any one. This fpeech is too long 
for an extract, and too clofely connected by a chain of reafon- 
ing toadmit of its being broken into detached parts. We muf 
therefore here refer our readers to the work itfelf, 

Having gone through his feven eras, the author comes now 
to confider what may ‘be the amount of the fupply necellary for 
the annual (upport of government in France, after order thall 
have been re-cflablifhed in that country, and what would be 
the leaft burdenfome means of raifing it. 

He is of opinion that the population of that country will 
have been reduced from 27 to 24 millions of inhabitants ; and 
that it will require an annual revenue of 500 millions of livres 
(about 21,8» 5,000l. fterl.) forthe fupport of their government. 
He fuppofe: the 24 millions of inhabitants divided, by a natural 
comlequence of the ftate of fociety in Europe, into three claffes 
nearly equal in number, viz: about eight millions employed 
in hufbandry, eight millions in trades and manufactures, and 
eight millions compofed of the two refpe€table bodies of land 
owners and monied men, with a multitude of dependants, includ- 
ing fervants, and alfo thofe who follow learned profeffions. 

Ele fuppoies that the earnings of the working clafs may 
amount to fome fractions fhort of fix fous a day per head for 
every individual of a family, which make the daily wages of all 
thofe who get their bread by labour, either in tillage or manu- 
actures, 4 millions 800 thoufand livres, or 1752 millions 
per year, the trebling of which fum would give the grofs pro- 
duce of the whole kingdom, viz 5256 millions of livres: but 
as he rates the daily earnings of each individual at fix fous, which 
is too high by fome fractions, he makes allowance for them by 


firiking off the odd 256 millions, and takes the grofs amount of 
the 
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the annual income of the whole nation at 5000 millions ; one half 
of which he adjudges to thofe who are interefted tn the foil, the 
other half to thofe who are pofleiicd of what he calls the capital 


of indultry. 

Having laid down thefe data, the Marquis next proceeds to 
confider which would be the leaft burdenfome mode of taxing 
this mafs of wealth :—but of the particulars, which he difcufles 
with much ingenuity and force of argument, we mutt pafs over 
the greater part: as the fubject would not, we fuppofe, be 
very attractive to the majority of our readers. 

Speaking of the operations and effects of finance, the Mar- 
quis oblerves that 

‘ The operation in finance moft likely to keep the price of every 
article ftationary, if not to lower it for fome years, is no doubt that 
which has been pretty conftantly followed in France, viz. reducing 
fometimes a greater, fometimes the half, fometinies five-fixths of the 
income of any one who had been hardy enough to place money in the 
public funds of that kingdom. If I were atked what muft neceflarily 
have been the confequence of a meafure fo commodious to miniiters 
veited with fupreme authority, I would begin by antfwering gezeral/,, 
that the confequence mu% neceffurily be, and adtually has been, as 
can be proved to a demonttration, a void in the pudlic confumption fully 
equal to the reduced quarter, or half, or firve-fixths of ike faculties cf con- 
Juming. Now, how often has this operation been repeated ? From the 
want of pofitive vouchers, which it would be very difficult to procure, 
fince every thing has been turned upfide down in France, I will anfwer 
generaily, that the ftockholders were extremely fortunate when only the 
pretended events of the {tate were alleged as the grounds of fuch a 
meafure ; for there were not wanting men who were not afhamed to 
defend it as a juff one. Did not they even carry their delirium {fo far 
as to lay it down as a principle, that the king had a right, at his accef- 
fion to the throne, to fupprefs the public debt ; and that, as he poffefled 
the right, fo it was a duty incumbent on him to exercife it, for the 
greater good of his people, who would have fo much the lefs to pay ! 

* But you who talk of reducing or fupprefiing the public debt, 
whether of France or of England, or of any other country, anfwer 
this queftion ; what difference do you think there is between your 
principles and thofe of the Convention? The latter butchers all thofe 
whofe property it wants to feize: but do not you condemn to a more 
cruel becaufe a more lingering death, all thofe who get their living 
either direly or indireétiy by this revenue which you talk of reduciog, 
only while you are waiting fcr the pretended want that will call for 
its fuppreflion ? 

_* Thanks to the modifications which this ftrange principle of the 
right of the crown to fupprefs the whole of the public debt has under- 
gone, and thanks too perhaps to the inconveniencies that would have 
followed clofe at the heels of a complete and rapid execution of fo 
enormous a meafure, France ftill owes 150 millions of livres, as well in 
Perpetual as in life annuities ; and which, together, might be valued 
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at 120 millions, ifthe life annuities were to be converted into perpetual 


charges on the flate. 
« Now, let us fee nearly how much France would have owed at this 


time in perpetual annuities, if in France as much good had been done 
on this head, and only as little mifchief, as in England; that is to. 
fay, if after loans well or ili employed, inftead of reductions which 
lowered the value, and confequently the price of ftocks, taxes had 
been laid on that would have raifed both—if, inftead of progreflively 
lowering the debt to a level with the taxes deftined to produce the in. 
tereft, taxes had been laid on fufficiently to raife the intereft to a level 
with the debt, let us fee what France would owe at this moment in 
perpetual annuities, We mutt begin there, in order to find out the 
amount of the fum which thefe boafted reduétions have made France 
lofe fince the end of the lait century. As this can be done only in an 
oblique way, I hope | fhall be excufed for purfuing it. 

‘ The taxes devoted in England to the payment of the intereft on 
the national debt, including the million fterling u/éle/s/y expended in 
the abfurd reimburfement which has unfortunately been declared ne. 
ceffary, amount to ten millions fterling ; fome few thoufands under 
or over will make no difference in the conclufions that I intend to 
draw. Now ten millions fterling are worth about 240 millions of 
French livres, which at 20 years’ purchafe, reprefent 2 capital of 
4800 millions. 

« Now it muft be obferved that France was obliged, as well as Eng- 
land, to fubfidize allies, to pay ambaffadors, and to keep up thofe 
kinds of underftandings, which can be procured only through the means 
of money: fhe was alfo obliged, as well as England, to carry on 
naval wars ; and fhe was, moreover, obliged to create a navy for the 
purpofe of carrying them on, to reitore it as often as it was deftroyed 
by England, and to expend for both thefe purpofes much more than 
England expended in preferving and maintaining her navy. Do not 
hefitate then to acknowledge that France ought to have at prefent, like 
England, an annual intere{t of 240 millions of livres to pay for the 
capital of 4800 millions which fhe actually borrowed and expended on 
the articles juit enumerated. 

‘ To thefe 4800 millions add the other thoufands of millions alfo 
borrowed and expended in fupporting wars fometimes by land, fome- 
times by fea, at one time againit all Europe, at another againft one 
half of it; wars which required land armies of from 3 to 400,000 
men—a number of fortreffes to be built or repaired, on more expen- 
five plans—immenfe arfenals—eftablifhments of every kind in the in- 
terior of the kingdom and on the frontiers. 

« Do not forget alfo to add feveral nundreds of millions (of livres) 
borrowed and laid out on royal palaces—royal palaces, do you fay: 
Surely then the money was very ill applied. 1 do not know whether it 
was or not ; but it was borrowed and expended on royal refidences, in 
purchafing the richeft furniture, the mott coftly paintings, the moft 
rare jewels, which it was eafier to dilapidate than to value. Cait up 
all thefe different items, and you will agree with me that France mut 
have borrowed for thefe numerous articles of expence which were 
peculiar to her, and to which Eagland was not expofed either by her 
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fituation or the bent of her genius, a fecond capital of at leaft 4800 
millions like the firft, and which ought now to be reprefented by other 
240 millions of annual intereft, as lawfully due for the articles of ex- 
pence peculiar to France, as the 240 millions that I have already 
mentioned would be for the capital really borrowed and abforbed by 
expences equal to thofe which England has vifibly incurred ; expences 
which fhe cannot deny, fince they {till annually coft her in intereft ten 
millions fterling. It may be faid, I ought at Jeaft to fubtract from 
this grofs fum the million furplus employed in the ufelefs meafure of 
redeeming the annuities payable to the public creditors: but I fay no; 
becaufe it is far from being an equivalent for the redudtions of intereit 
which England, as well as France, has permitted herfelf to make, but 
with which England cannot be as bitterly reproached, becaufe fhe 
never forced the creditors to fubmit to them, as was the cafe in France: 
—but to return to the queftion. 

« Thefe two fums of 240 millions of livres would make 480 millions 
of perpetual or irredeemable annuities, which France ought in all 
juftice to owe for the intereft on a capital of g60o millions which fhe 
has actually borrowed. 

‘ Here you will ftop me and exclaim :—What! France owe at this 
moment 480 millions in perpetual annuities ! France owe 360 millions 
over and above the 150 millions in perpetual and life annuities, which 
cannot be reduced toa Jefs fum than 120 millions per annum ! What! 
would you lay additional taxes on her to the amount of 360 millions 
annually, when the demand made of only 115 or 117 millions, which 
might have been reduced to 60 millions, has plunged her into the de- 
plorable condition in which you now behold her ! 

“I hope that I do not weaken the objection. I will now endeavour to 
anfwer it, and, fhould it be found that my anfwer leads toa kind of new 
world greatly preferable to the old, I can only fay it is not my fault 
that it was not difcovered fooner; the grounds for believing in its ex- 
iftence, which I have been giving every year for thefe ten years palit, 
are perhaps {tronger than thofe motives that determined Columbus to 
fet out in fearch of America. 

* Iwill begin my anfwer by afking a queftion. How comes it that 
England, with a population lefs by two-thirds than that of France, 
bears fo lightly, over and above her other burdens, the enormous weight 
of taxes neceflary for the payment of the intereft of her debt, amount- 
ing to 240 millions of French livres, a/avays well paid? It is, you will 
fay, becaufe fhe has an enormous mafs of capital, which fhe 1s con- 
ftantly employing as well in producing asin paying. ‘This is unquef- 
tionably true :—but if you have fucceflively reduced from 5 to 4, then 
from 4 to 3, from 3 toz, and then to1, without reckoning thofe brilliant 

occafions, when you completely emptied the pockets of your extort- 
ing bafhaws ;—if you, I fay, have reduced a real capital of g600 
millions which you actually borrowed, to the 2400 millions reprefented 
by the 120 millions of perpetual annuities, you have then abfolutely 
and pofitively annihilated a capital of 7200 millions, which you ac- 
tually had, and which you might have preferved, if you had on that 
head taken the fame fteps that were taken by England; who, by 
refpecting the imtereit of her debt, has preferved that immenfe 
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mafs of capital, which cannot be valued at lefs than 4800 millions of 
livres, the exiffence of which is well atieficd by the intereft on it paid 

unctually to the day ; while you can fhew only a capital that is rated 
too high, when it is faid to amount to 2400 millions; for you ma 
talk of your 120 millions of perpetual annuities for fecuring the hs | 
On it, yet it is a truth which you cannot conceal, that thefe annuities 
never have been regularly paid ! 

« Let us fuppofe now that you had preferved this capital of 72¢0 
millions which you have deiiroyed, and that you could exhibit the 
proof of its exUlence by fhewing the payment of a perpetual intereft of 
360 millions, which you could pay with as much eafe ag England does 
her 240 millions, if like her you had laid on taxes in proportion as you 
borrowed ; can you deny that thcie 360 millions regulariy paid would 
prefent, é2 the general confumption, an article equal to this fum? Can 
you deny that, in plundering your creditors of this income of 360 
millions, you have, by juft as much, curtailed the expences into 
which they would have gone, if you had not plundered them? Can 
you deny that this decreafe in their annual income has rendered a fimi- 
lar decreafe neceflary in the produce of the country? For, when the 
number of buyers falls off, the working part of the community muft 
either produce fewer articles, or they will not be fo well! executed as 
ufual, in order to indemnify them/{clves: you have done both in France; 
while England, by following quite an oppofite line of condué, has 
extended and improved both her agriculture and her manufactures. 

‘ | certainly do not mean to propofe that you fhould now fubmit to 
bear the weight of thefe 7200 millions. . .. but allow me to point out 
to you what would have been the confequence, had you refpected the 
rights of your creditors, and fuffered that immenfe {um to continue 
part of the principal of your national debt. 

‘ [tis clear that 360 millions, which your creditors would have an- 
nually laid out, if you had not plundered them, would have neceffarily 
been followed by ax annual reproduction of the fame value: but how 
much would thefe 360 millions of additional produce have added to 
the value of the old, in coufequence of theordinary re-actions of the 
taxes neceflary to fecure the annual receipt of 360 millions? You will 
fee immediately, that they would have added at leaft 224 per cent.: 
22' per cent. ought alfo to be added to the price of labour; and thefe 
two operations wonid be fufficient to reconcile and preferve, as entire 
as they could wifh, the intereits both of the labouring and the monied 
parts of the community. 

« An addition of 222 per cent. to the price of the territorial produce, 
rated at 2500 millions, would ratfe them to the fum of 3,062,500,000. 

‘ From this, however, you muit deduct 224 per cent. the amount 
of the increafed price of labour, which weuild raiie the produce of 
induitry from &33,233,333 livres, to 1,02 133353339 making an in- 
creafe of 137 millions 500,000 livres. 

‘ Deductiny, then, the whole of the price of labour, the balance 

word remain as foilows: 





‘ Terriiorial produce - - 3,062,500,060 
Paid out of it for jabour - - 1,020,833,333 
Remain for the proprorietors . 2,04.1,066,067 
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« From this balance dedu& all> 360 millions, the amount of taxes 
that would have been neceflary to pay the interelt of the 7200 millions 
which the nation ought in jullice to owe, but which the fpunged off, 
there would itill remain to the proprietors of the territorial produce the 
fum of 1,681,666,657, whereas it appears (the author has proved it 
in fevera! parts of the work) that before they had only 1,666,666,066. 

‘ Thus they would have to receive 15,000,001, which would amount 
to an interelt of 8 per cent. on the 187 millions 500 thoufand livres 
paid for increafe of wages to the working clats of the people; an 
increafe required by juittce, that they might not lofe any part of their 
enjoyments, by being obliged to bear their fhare of the additional 
taxes for raifing 360 millions per annum.’ 

This do&trine (to which if there be any objection, it 
muft be that it proves too much, by intimating that the mere 
we get in debt, the richer we fhall be; and the greater the bur- 
den of taxes heaped on us may be, the betier we fhall be able 
to bear it ;) will afford abundant comfort to the advocates for the 
prefent war, as it tells them that they need not be afraid of im- 
pofing new taxes, nor entertain any apprehenfion of being ob- 
liged to ftop in the midft of the career for want of refources. 

Our author, however, is anxious to prove that he does not 
hold out falfe hopes; that, on the contrary, his calculations ar 
founded on the unerring wifdom of practice and experience: but 
he appeals to the cafe of England for irrefragable proofs. 


‘ Towards the clofe of the laft century, (fays he,) from 1688 to 
1697 the whole produce of the land in England amounted, according 
to the exact Mr. King, to no more than about 30 millions fterling. The 
price of labour was then eight pence a day... . During tie fame 
period wheat was fome few pence more than so fhiilings a quarter 
* Windfor meafure. .. . About 80 or yo years afterward wheat was 
not worth more than 40 fhillings a quarter: hence it appears that 
bread was neceflarily one-fifth dearer from 1688 to 1697, than it was 
from 1744 to 1780, and the produce of the land rofe from 30 millions 
to 72 millions fterling a year. ... Thus it appears, odd as it may 
found, that the price of wheat may fall one-fifth in a century, while 
the territorial produce is more than doubled; for, in England, under 
this undeniable circumflance of the diminution of the price of wheat, 
the united enjoyments of the land owners and the Jabourers have 
actually increaied in the fame proportion. 
aa In France, minifers were always able, without any unealinefs, to 
indulge in the intoxicating glory of regulating every thing, difpofing 
of every thing, doing every thing, without confulting any one, ex- 
cept their fubalterns in office, fome projeétors no lefs defigning than 
greedy, but particularly the little cohort of favourites of the day ; 
who, on their part, had nothing more to do than carefully to circum- 
{cribe their prince, and intoxicate him with the unlimited extent of 
his power, the exercife of which they made him place in the hands 





* QuereDoes the author mean Winchefter meafure ? 
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of fuch admirable truftees.—In England, the King, who can do no- 
thing without an affembly, that, in its turn, can do nothing without 
him, but who, when aéting in concert with that affembly, can do 
every thing,—this King of England who, in confequence of this limi- 
tation, ufed to be called in France a /ittle bit of a King, (une portion. 
cule de roi,) this King, neverthelefs, whole throne will not be dettroyed, 
until fociety fhall have been arit diflolved, except in cafe he fhould 
endeavour to ftrengthen it by uniting in his own hands the powers, the 
divifion of which can alone forin its unfhakable fupport, or except in 
another cafe no lefs fatal to him and to his people, namely, that he 
should fuffer the flighteit encroachment on his right of freely and fingly 
fanctioning laws, or of appointing thofe who in his name are to fee them 
carried into execution after they have received his royal aflent—in Eng- 
land, I fay, the King is fo happily fituated, that it is impoflible for 
his minifters to conceal any thing from him that it is fithe fhould know; 
that they are obliged to be courageous enough to do every thing that 
their duty requires ; circumfpect enough not to tranfgrefs the law, 
except in fuch prefling circumitances as call for extraordinary exer- 
tions of power and naturally intitle them to indemnity ; wife enough, 
when there is a queftion of fupply, not to afk for a larger fum than 
they know before-hand will abfolutely be wanted; and prudent enough, 
when taxes are once laid on, to leave it to the good fenfe of the differ- 
ent claffes of individuals, that may be affecied by them, to make fuch 
a fettlement of their refpective intereiis, however oppofite they may be, 
that each may fuffer no more than the flight inconvenience which mutt 
attend the beit difcuffed tax and the motlt judicioufly impofed.’ 


To be concluded in anoth ‘ticle. 
[To be concluded in another article.) Sh. 





Art. XX. Tranfacicns of the American Philofophical Society, Vol. Ul. 
[ Article concluded from the laf? Appendix. See p.576.] 


Art. 20. Dr. RirrEeNHousk, relative to a Method of finding 
the Sum of the feveral Powers of the Sines, &c. 


nr. RITTENHOUSE was induced to attempt the fummation of 

the powers of the fines, by its connexion with an elegant 
theorem difcovered by him, as he intorms us, for determining 
the times of vibration of a peiidulum in given arcs of a circle. 
‘Two cafes only he was able to demonftrate; the rett he has 
inferred from the appreximation of feries and the law of con- 
tinuity. ‘That he was able to proceed fo far, without the al- 
fiftance of the Jntegral Caiculus, argues no common {fhare of 
fagacity and perfeverance. The ivlution of the problem de- 
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(where r denotes the radius and s the fine of an arc, ) in the 
cafe when s becomes equal tor, and this is performed by fuc- 
ceffive iteps, the exponent, n, mounting at each interval by 2. 
A geometrical inveftigation, however, may be civen as far as 
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the cubes of the fines. For,. 1. The fine multiplied by the 
element of the arc is equal to the product of the radius by the 
element of the verfed fine. 2. The fquare of the fine multi- 
plied by the element of the arc is, therefore, equal to the pro- 
duct of the radius, ‘the fine, and the element of the verfed 
fine, or equal to the product of the radius and the element of 
the quadrant. 3. Hence, alfo, the cube of the fine multiplied 
into the element of the arc’ is equal to the product of the radius, 
the {quare of the fine, and the elemeut of the verfed fine, or 
equal to the product of the radius, and the fourth part of the 
element of the hemifphere augmented in proportion of the circle 
to its circumf{cribing fquare. Confequently, collecting thefe ele- 
ments together, 

y. The fum of the fines is = r*. 

2. The fum of the fquares of the fines is = | r* X arc of go 

3. The fum of the cubes of the fines is = F r+. 

We are tempted to make this {mall digreffion, becaufe Dr. 
RITTENHOUSE has invited Mr, Patterfon to try the laft cafe, 
and this without effect. 


Art. 21. Index Flore Lancafirienfis aufore HENRICO 
MunweenserG, D.D. Dedicated to the Philofiphical Society at 
Philadelphia, by the Author. 


Ve {carcely need obferve that this is the Lancafter of Penn- 
fylvania. ‘The catalogue contains nearly eleven hundred plants, 
denominated and arranged according to the Linnéan fyftem. 
Among the books confulted, is one ihortly to be publifhed by 
Dr. MUHLENBERG, entitled Plenior plantarum defcriptio, cum 
calendario et ufu medico et ceconomica. 


Art. 24. Firj? Memoir of Obfervations on the Plants deno- 
minated Cryptogamic. By M. De Beauvois, Member of the 
Soctety of Sciences and Arts of St. Domingo, and Corre/pon- 
dent Member of the Academy of Sciences of Paris. 


The object of thefe memoirs, of which the prefent confiders 
the mofjes, is to extend the fexual] fy{tem of vegetables, and to 
confirm the lately difputed principle, omne vivum ex ovo. The 
author feems to have ftudied this curious fubject with enthufi- 
aitic ardor. By affiduous obfervations, he difcovered that what 
naturalifts ufually take for a filament fupporting the urn is a 
real tube, and that, within the epidermis of the urn or corolla, 
is the pollen, which furrounds the capfule containing globular 
feeds between the fibres of a fort of net. He was fortunate 
enough to detect nature in her operations. Having gently 
removed the opercule of the Hypnum velutinum, he perceived 
the cilia continually agitated by a convulfive motion, alternately 
épproaching and receding, and ejecting their pollen in the fpace 
chat 
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that opened near to the bafis of the interne] cilia. He cone 
cludes that the urn is a bi-fexual flower, and that the ufe of the 
cilia is to prevent the too rapid and impetuous emiffion of the 
pollen. In all this, however, there is much room for fancy em 
An engraving is annexed. 


Art.25. Letter from Majer JONATHAN Hart to Benjamin 
Smith Barton, M.D. containing Obfervations on the ancient 
Works of Art, the native Indians, Sc. of the weflern Country, 


Thefe remarkable monuments are found near the Ohio, the 
Scioto, the Miami, and the other rivers which difcharge them. 
felves into the magnificent Miffiffippi. Near Grave Creek, the 
works extend, at intermediate diftances, over the {pace of ten 
or twelve miles along the banks of the Ohio, and confift of 
fquare and circular redoubts, ditches, walls, and mounts, 
fcattered in every direction. Common Indian graves or cairns 
occur in every part of the country. Whether thefe monu- 
ments were formed by the fame people who conftructed the for. 
mer, which evince no fmall degree of civilization, feems doubt- 
ful—Near to the river Mobile, are immenfe quantities of 
oyfter-fhells of a monftrous fize, which the natives ufe in 
making their earthen ware. Several petrifactions are found, 
‘There are unequivocal proofs, it is faid, that, in paft ages, the 
waters of the Mifiiffippi flowed 70 feet higher than at prefent. 
At the French Broad-river, are feen artificial chara@ters of 
beafts, birds, &c. on the perpendicular rocks more than one 
hundred fect above high-water, ‘The Chickafaws fay that 
they came from the fetting-fun, and {pent feven years on their 
journey, marching only a moon in each year, ‘This tradition 
fzems to corroborate the opinion that America was peopled from 
the north-ceaft of Afia. 


Art. 26. Account of fome of the principal Dies employed by the 

‘orth American Indians. Extraéied from a Paper by the Jate Mr, 
tJucH Martin. 

To obtain the red colour, the Indians pound the roots of 
wild madder, and add the acid juice of the crab apple; the 
compound is put into a kettle of water along with the fubftance 
to be died, and is kept fome time over a gentle fire.—The 
orange is procured from the root of the puccoon, or Sanguinaria 
Canadenfis, and fixed hy the fame vegetable acid.—- They dye 
their bright yellow with the roots of a plant which grows {pone 
taneoufly in the weftern woods, has a ftem about a foot high, 
with a fingle broad leaf at the top, and bears a red berry re- 
fembling the rafpberry.-- Blue is obtained from the Indigo, and 
black from the Sumach, or from the bark of the white walnut.— 
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Green is prepared by boiling blue fubftances in the liquor of 
{mooth-hickery bark. This is their moft expenfive dyc, and 
therefore they carefully collect the fhreds of old green cloth, 
and add them to the colouring infufion. 


Art. 27. Account of the beneficial Effeéts of the Caffia Chama- 
chrifla, in recruiting worn-out Lands, and in enriching fuch as 
are naturally peor; together with «@ botanical Defcription of the 
Plant. By Dr. JAMES GREENWAY, of Dinwiddie County, in 
Virginia. 

This plant, under the name of the bean, is highly valued 
in Maryland and on the eaftern fhore of Virginia. A pint of 
the feed is {owed with every bufhel of oats. ‘lhe oats are reaped 
in July; the beans next fucceed, flower in Auguft and Septem- 
ber; and in Od¢tober, when the feeds ripen, the pods burit 
with fuch elafticity as to fhed them fome diltance around. ‘Vhe 
year following, Indian corn is planted; and thus maize and 
oats are cultivated alternately, without any manure, for the 
{pace of eight or ten years, until ground, which yields only 
five bufhels per acre, becomes fo greatly improved as to pro- 
duce fifteen. From this account, our readers will perceive 
the fort of hufbandry which prevails in America, ‘The ame- 
lioration of the foil is owing to the rotation and the frequent 
recurrence of green crops. 


Art. 28. Account of a Hill cn the Borders of N. Carolina, 
Suppofed to have been a Volcano. Ina Letter from a Continental 
Officer, refiding in that Neighbourhood, io Dr. ‘fF. Greenway, 
near Peterfourgh, in Virginia. 

This hill is fituated on the Dan-river, and is called by the 
people the Burfied- Hill. At appears, from the defcription, to 
have been the crater of avolcano. ‘Traces are {ftil] vifble of 
the flream of lava which flowed into the fubjacent valley. 


Art. 29. Account of a poifonous Plant, growing fpontaneoufly 
in the fouthern Part of Virginia. Extracted from a Paper by 
Dr. James GREENWAY, of Dinwiddie County, in Virginia. 

This plant grows on billy barren grounds, and fecms to be 
a fpecies of hemlock. A botanical defcription is here given of 
it, under the denomination of cicuta venofa. It is frequently 
miftaken for wild angelica, or ecl-root. it has Jikewife the 
vulgar names of wild-carrot, wild-parfnip, and fever-root. 
Its noxious qualities were lately difcovered by an accident which 
nearly proved fatal. it feems to poflefs a moft powerful nar- 
Cotic quality, by which it operates on the nervous fyftem, and 
deprives the patient of all fenfe and motion. 
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Art. 30. Defcription of a Machine for meafuring a Ship's 
Way. In a Letter from kRancts HopKinson, E/7. to Mr. Fobn 


Vaughan. 

An open glafs tube, with a perpendicular ftem, having its 
Jower end recurved and directed againft the ftream, has been 
propofed for meafuring the velocity of rivers, by the internal 
afcent of the water above the level. We have often thought 
that a fimilar contrivance might be employed with advantage 
for meafuring a fhip’s way.— This idea Mr. Hopkinson has 
improved. We directs a copper pipe, two inches in diameter, 
to be extended along the bow of the fhip as lowas the keel, and 
then bent a little forwards to oppofe the line of motion. The 
upper end muit be brought to enter the fore-caftle ; anda 
glais tube, fuch as is uled for barometers, muft be cemented 
into the top. “To make the fluid mount to the Zero of the 
{cale attached to the glafs tube, the addition of oil is ufed on 
account of its {mailer fpecific gravity. Before proceeding to 
fea, when the fhip has received her loading, the furiace of the 
oil muft be regulated ; and becaufe the confumption of provi- 
fions on board will fomewhat raife the level, the adjuftment 
fhou'd be repeated as oftenas the veflelis becalmed. tn taking 
down the afcent from tie {cale, the favourable moment mutt be 
chofen when the motion of the thip is moft fteady and uniform, 
It will fometimes be neceflary to make an allowance for the de- 
gree of keeling. Mr. Hopxinson appears to be miftaken in 
f{uppofing the afcent of the oil to be proportional to the velocity 
of the fhip ; it is in the ratio of the fquare. In moderate failing, 
the rife will be one foot, and it will feldom exceed four 
feet. If the motion of the fhip be gentle, the furface of the 
oil will hardly be at all affeGted. ‘The fcale may be marked 


from calculation. 

Art. 31. Inquiry into the Queftion, whether the Apis Melli- 
fica, or true Honey-bee, is a Native of America. By BEN- 
JAMIN SmitH Barton, JZ. D. &c. 

In this copious difcourfe, Dr. BARTON examines and endea- 
vours to refute the arguments of Dr. Belknap of Bofton, who 
has lately with fome ingenuity maintained, in oppofition to Mr. 
Jefferfon, the affirmative of the queftion. Certain it is that, 
when the Englifh firft planted North America, the honey-bee 
was either extremely rare or altogether unknown in that forlorn 
region, ‘The introduction of this ufeful infect was encouraged 
by premiums: but, having once gained a footing, it multiplied 
a{tonifhingly, and, with the progrefs of the fettlements, {pread 
over the vait foreits to the banks of the Ohio. The Indians 


call it emphatically the white men’s fy.--The fcanty portions of 
wax 
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wax and honey found by the Spanifh adventurers in South 
America were mott probably of vegetabie origin, or were the 
production of fome other fpecies of bees. 

Art. 22. Prize DisseERTATION, which was honoured with 
the Magellanic Gold Medal, by the Philofophical Society, ‘Fanuary 
1793-—CADMUS, or a@ Treatife on the Elements of written Lan- 
guage, tllufirating, by a philofophical Divifion of Speech, the Power 
of each Character, thereby mutually fixing the Orthography and Or - 
theepy. With an Effay on the Mode cf teaching the Deaf or Surd, 
and confequently Dumb, to fpeak. By Mr.Wittt1am Tuorn- 
TON, of Tortola. 

This diffufe compofition difplays fome learning and ingenuity, 
ftrongly tinctured with enthufiafm. It contains fevera] judi- 
cious obfervations, but few which claim the merit either of 
originality or importance. ‘The author directs his whole ate 
tention to the analyfis of human articulation, and defcribes at 
great length the manner in which each elementary found is 
formed. He is difplealed with the ordinary diltinction of words 
into vowels and confonants, for which he would fubftitute the 
divifion into vecads and a/pirates. He propofes, by the altera- 
tion of fome characters and the addition of others, to enlarge 
the alphabet to thirty letters ; by help of which, he undertakes 
to write any language with fuch precifion, that a perfon of 
common talents might, from the bare infpection, pronounce it 
like a native. He entertains the moft fanguine ideas of the 
advantages that are likely to refult from the adoption of this 
plan. Dialecis, he imagines, would utterly difappear; a cor- 
rect orthography would univerfally prevail; and languages, 
which at prefent confume years of labour, would be acquired by 
the application of a few weeks. The propofal totally to change 
the orthography has been repeatedly difcufled by authors of the 
firft eminence; and they have jultly concluded that it would 
be attended on the whole with very great difadvantages. Pro- 
nunciation is mutable and capricious, nor is it poflible to des 
lineate its endlefs delicate inflexions; nor to reduce it, like 
mufic, to an univerfal ftanda:d. 

The fubjoined eflay on a fubjedt fo imporant appears to 
contain nothing of any material confequence. 


Art. 35. An Improvement on metallic Conductors or Lightning- 
rods. In a Letter to Dr. David Rittenhaufe, Prefident of the 
Society, from ROBERT PaTrerRson, of Philadelphia. 

Mr. PATTERSON remarks that the inftances which occur, of 
houfes provided with thefe guards, being ftricken by lightning, 
fhew the prefent conftruction of thunder-rods to be defeétive. 
To prevent the fufion and calcination of the top, he propoles to 
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make it terminate in a narrow piece of biack-Jead finely pointed, 
and about two inches long ; and, to facilitate the efcape of the 
electricity into the ground, he directs the bottom of the rod to 
be formed of tin or copper, which are not fo liabie as iron to 
corrofion, or to be coated with a compound of biack-lead and 
fulphur, and that the extremity be furrounded with a quantity 
of charcoal. This paper was honoured with the Magellanic 
Premium, by an award of the Society, in December 1792. 


Art. 36. a eal/y and expeditious Method of difipating the 
noxious Vapour commonly found in IWells and other fubterraneous 
Places. By EBENEZER RoBINSON, of Philadelphia. 

Mr. R. propofes to convey the blait of a common fmith’s 
bellows, by means of a leathern tude, down to the bottom of the 
well. 

Art. 37. 4 Methed of draining Ponds in level Grounds, By 
Jesse Hiccins, of Delaware. 

This method is already well known. A pit is dug till it 
reaches the ftratum of fand. 


Art. 38. Obfervations on the Severity of the Winter 1779, 
1780. By the Rev. MarrHew WItson, of Lewis. 

Thefe remarks atteft the extreme rigour of that feafon, which 
was likewife felt in Europe. 


Art. 39. Defeription of a new Standard for Weights and 
Meafures. Ina Leiter from Mr. Joun Cooke, of Tipperary in 
Trelana, to Thomas ‘feffer fon, Eq. 

Of all the plans ever (uggefied for an univerfal ftandard, this 
from Tipperary is unquettionably the moft extraordinary. A 

ubic vefiel, with a proportional aperture in its bottom, is to 
difcharge a certain part of its water in a given time. Such is 
the bafis of the calculation. 

Art. 40. Defeription of a Spring-block, defigned to affift aVeffel 
in failing. By ¥Rancis Hopkinson, E/g. of Philadelphia. 

ft is well known that the maft of a fhip is not fitted clofely 
through the deck, but allowed a certain degree of play, by help of 
the eiafticity of the ftays. “The object of this conftruciion is to 
prevent the fudden gufts of wind from difcharging inftantaneoufly 
their force, which would partially {pend itlelf in carrying away 
the mafts, tearing the fails, or in caufing an excefflive rolling: 
but, from the ftretching quality of the cordage, the mafts and 
rigging, gently yielding to the impetuofity of the blaft, prolong 
and mitigate the duration of the impulfe, and communicate it 
to the body of the veflel. “Lo increafe the elafticity of the 
ftays, and thereby to make a fhip fail fmoother and confequently 
fatter, Mr, HopkKINsoN heie prepofes a block linked toa fpiral 
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fieel pring, having a check-chain within its cavity. He recom- 
mends this fpring-block to be applied particularly to the fheet- 
ropes, and, if practicable, to the dead eyes, inftead of what are 
called the chains. The contrivance is certainly ingenious : 
but a fteel {pring of fufficient ftrength is fo expenfive, fo apt to 
break, and fo fubjeét to ruft, that we fear it will never be brought 
into common ufe.—T his paper was defervedly honoured with 
the Magellanic gold medal, by an award of the Society, in De- 
cember 1790. 

Art. 41. Botanical Defcription of the Podium Diphyllum of 
Linnaus. Ina Letter to Charles Peter Thunberg, M.D. Knight 
of the Order of Wafa, Profeffor of Medicine and Botany in the 
Univerfity of Upfal, Se. Se. By B.S. Barton, A. D. &e. 


From the rhetorical account here given, this plant feems to 
be rare in America, and to have hitherto been imperfectly de- 
fcribed. Dr. BARTON confiders it as equally related to the San- 
guinaria and the Podophyllum of Linné, and he therefore propofes 
to erect it into a new genus under the defignation of ‘fe/eryonia, 
in honour of Thomas Jefferfon, Efq. American Secretary of 
State. A neat engraving is added of the fpecies dinata, the 
only one yet known. 

Art. 42. Obfervations on the Conftru€tion of Hofpitals. By 
M. Le Roy, Member of the Royal Academy of Sciences. 

It is propofed that a jarge hofpital fhould confift of feparate 
buildings, each forming a ward, built on columns at a confi- 
derable height above the ground; the cieling to confilt of a 
number of fpherical arches opening into a funnel furnifhed at 
the top with a vane, and the floor to be perforated with holes 
at convenient diftances. ‘This conftruction wou!d procure a 
perpetual renewal of frefh air. Other ufeful contrivances are 
defcribed, 


The volume clofes with a lift of the donations received by 
the American Philofophical Society fince the date of their Jaft 
publication. We are informed that the late Mr. John Hya- 
cinth de Magellan of London prefented, in 1787, the fum of 
two hundred guineas, to be vefled in fome permanent fund; 
the intereft thence arifing to be expended in annual premiums 
adjudged by the Society to the moft ulfeful difcovery relating to 
navigation, aftronomy, or niturol philofophy, mere natural 
hiftory excepted. The confiderations, which on the whole are 
liberal, are ftated fully in an advertifement. 

We cannot forbear remarking that the typographical errors 
aré uncommonly numerous in this publication. It has alfo a 
very material defeét, the want of an index, or at leaft a table 
of contents. 
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Art. 21. dj hort Account of the late Revolution in Geneva ; ; and of the 
Condutt e France toward that R« public, from Odtober 1792, to 
Ogtober 1794. In a Series of Letters to an American. By 
Francis D’Ivernois, Efg. Tranfated and enlarged. 8v0o. 25. Gd, 
Elmfley. 1795. 

1" our lat Aprenpix, (juft publithed,) we gave an account of 
this work, from the original French; the author of which, as we 

learn from the above title-page, is the refpectable Mr. D’Ivernois. 

As we have already given a full view of this detail, we have now 
only to announce the prefent tranflation; which feems to be well 
executed. It is preceded by a pertinent ddvertifement, confilting of 
feveral pages; in which the tranflator exclaims, with animation and 
with warmth, but with no impropriety, againit the conduct of the 
French towards the unfortunate little but interefting Republic of 
Geneva. The work, in the prefent edition, is likewife iluftrated 
with feveral new notes, and fome curicus fupplementary matter.— 
Surely, if this performance had been publithed and circulated in 
Holland, the Dutch would not have been fo ready as they are faid to 
have been, to open their arms for a friendly reception of their Re- 
publican vifitors. 

Art.22,. 4 Second Letter to the Landbolters of the County of Wilts, on 
the alarming State of the Poor, 8vo. 6d. Eafton. Salifbury. 
179+: 

This well intended and not il] written pamphlet has for its fubjeé& 
the evil effects of {pinning machines ; as having, in the clothing 
diftricts of Wiltfhire, &c. thrown the wives and daughters of labouring 
men out of their accuftomed line of employment, ond] having thus not 
only reduced them to the mott diftrefstul itate of indigence and want, 
but led them to what idlenefs wil! ever lead the lower clafs—difhonett 
acts, and a lofs of morai character, 

The letter writer’s colouring, we hope, is rather ftronger than 
reality will warrant : 

« No country gentleman, (he favs,) who witneffed the miferies of 
his parochial poor, during the lait winter, will deny that they ex- 
ceeded the bounds of all former teverities. He muft have feen fuch 
confequences refult from them, as threaten to {pread evils of the 
moit pernicious tendency throughout the country. Difaffection and 
diftreis increafed with equal rapidity. The labourer returned 7 

night to a family deftitute of food, of fuel, and almott of clothin 

What was there here to refrefh his body or his mind ae his a 

fatigues? His eyes were fhocked by the nakednefs of his children; 

his ears were affailed by their cries for bread; he felt his exiftence to 
be a burthen; he experienced, after he had ftrained every nerve to 
obtain a competency, that he was unable to procure it. He laid him- 
felf down to reit beneath a hovel, which would not defend him from 


the inclemency of wind, or rain; ull the morning again called him 
forth 
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forth under all thefe difcouragements, to renew his toils, and labour 
fill in vain. Yet happier even in this, than thofe who fat fhivering 
at home, without any honeft employment to divert their cares ; with- 
out one comfort, or confoling thought,’ 
During a rapid increafe of commerce, the effet of machinery, in 
abridging labour, is not felt; the manual labour, which the ma- 
chines may fuperfede, is abforbed in other departments of manufac- 
ture :—but no fooner does an abridgment of demand take place than 
the effeét is perceived, with all its attendant evils. This circumitance 
fhews the error of forcing up commerce above its natural level, and 
the madnefs of blafting the profperity of a country, by wanton and 
unneceflary war. ‘The thoufands and tens of thoufands who are flain 
or, lefs fortunately, mangled in the field of battle are not more to 
be lamented, than the thoufands and tens of thoufands whio are re- 


duced to a ftate of mifery in their own impoverifhed habitations ! Mars. 


Art. 23. 4 Speech intended to have been fpoken in the Houfe of Commons 
on Tuefday the 30th of December 1794, on the Caufes and the Re- 
medies of the Impotence of the States at prefent united againtft 
France. 8vo. 1s. 6d. Evans, 

In this intended Speech we find a great deal to praife, but at the 
fame time not a little to cenfure: as a compofition, it unqueitionably 
pofleffes merit ; and its general tendency might well be deemed pa- 
triotic, if it did not contain fome principles which are, in our opinion 
at leaft, incompatible with the internal tranquillity of this country,— 
principles which could not be reduced to practice without plunging us 
into a civil war. Thefe we will notice in the order in which they ftand 
in the Speech: but we will firft make fome obfervations on different 
parts that precede them. 

The author begins by accounting for the amazing fuperiority of 
numbers which the French have brought, and are ftill able to 
bring, into the field againft us, and for the fucceffes that have at- 
tended their arms. ‘The inhabitants, merely as fuch, of the allied 
ftates, he eftimates as five to one when fet againit thofe of France; 
and the fuperiority of the allies in natural financial refources as ftill 
greater. He will not allow the French to be fuperior to the confe- 
derates in courage ; nay, he confiders them inferior in that point to 
fome of them : but ftill they are every where viCtorious : this, he fays, 
they owe to the phyfical force of numbers of foldiers; for France bas 
now as many foldiers as citizens ; and as, he contends, fhe will there- 
fore be able to keep up the fuperiority in the field which fhe now con- 
fefledly enjoys, it is his opinion that, all idea of fubduing her being 
abfurd, we fhould immediately treat with her for peace, and put an 
end to the war, or completely change our fyftem of forming our 
armies. He tells us that fhe can now maintain an army of tavelve 
bundred thoufand men, as well as fhe could one of 400,000. under her 
kings: but we do not think that the proofs which he brings in fup- 
port of this propofition are conclufive. He reckons that the ftate has 
gained a revenue of five millions per annum by tne abolition of mo- 
narchy, and of days of idlenefs; to which being added the conff- 


cated eftates of the clergy and the nobility, he makes out a fund ful . 


ficient to arm, pay, Clothe, &c. 700,000 men.: to thefe he adds * 
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400,000 embodied uuder the old fyftem, and makes out an aggregate 
of 1,100,000 men: but even according to this calculation, a who 


twelfth of his army of 1,200,000 is cut off at a ftroke; and it ought 


to be remembered that France never had on foot an army of 400,000 
men under the old fyftem, except during the period of the fucceffion 
war in the reign of Lewis XIV. and the confequence then was that 
the country was threatened with a famine, as agriculture was not 
able to bear the lofs of fo many men taken during that long war from 
the plough, and fent to the army to fupply the lofs of thofe who had 
fallen in battle. On the other hand, it is not clear that France has 
gained much by the abolition of holidays; for fhe ftill has her civic 
feafts, and her millions of national guards are occafionally doing duty 
to preferve the police of their reipective diftri€ts, and confequently 
are not always employed in productive induftry. We believe it will 
be found that, where fhe has gained a livre by putting down feftivals, 
&c. fhe has loft five; and that what has been obtained by the ejec- 
tion of the clergy has not ferved to feed a quarter of the revolutionary 
committees hitherto employed to keep up the fpirit of the revolution in 
the people. Linper (fee p. 210.) alludes to their great number in his 
report on the ftate of the nation in September laft : he does not precifely 
ftate the number, but it has been repeatedly afferted that they amount 
to fwenty thoufand, and the annual expence attending them to saventy- 
fix millions terling. Weare not any where told of how many perfons 
each committee 1s compofed : but it has been faid that though the 
convention intended to reduce the number of the committees, it was 
not expected that it could be able to reduce it lower than 8000; and 
confequently not a great deal more than a half of the twenty-fix 
millions annually could be faved by this meafure of economy. 

The operations of the allies, the author fays, are impeded by two 
bodies of men, whom he defcribes as * two heavy millftones hanging 
about their necks ;’ he means the nobility and clergy, not excluding 
ourown. Thefe two bodies he would diffolve : but, if we underftand 
him, he is for doing much more than diffolving them as dodies, much 
more than for diffolving the alliance between church and ftate, an al- 
liance which certainly had no exiftence in the pure days of primitive 
Chriftianity ; he feems to us to aim not merely at the extinétion of 
the efablifhment of the clergy, but at the extinétion of the clerical 
fun@tions and chara¢ter altogether : for he labours to fhew that the 
obfervance of the Sabbath is not a duty impofed on all; in war and 
at fea it is not retained. ‘ Why, (fays he,) fhould that be lawful at 
fea, which is unlawful on Jand? Why has the fociety inftituted for the 
frig obfervation of the Sunday ftopped fhort at the fhores of the fea? 
Imperious neceffity here begins to operate; and the fame imperious 
meceflity now forbids the Judaical obfervation of the Sabbath. One 
great and powerful nation has fet the example, and the reft muft fil- 
/ow.? The example which that nation has fet is not merely the abo- 
lition of a church eftablifhment, bat of Chriftianity itfelf; and there- 
fore, though in the former inftance it might be followed without any 
injury to religion, yet in the latter it could not be even attempted, (10 
fay nothing of the impiety of the meafure,) without producing a ciyil 


war; for the people of this country have not yet arrived at shat de- 
gree 
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gree of philofophic fublimity, in which the heart begins to be filled 

with indifference for revealed religion. 

A part of our author’s plan for adding to the refources of this 
country, in our opinion, would make it from north to fouth one vatt 
theatre of havoc and defolation. We do not allude to that part in which 
he infifts that ‘ the eftates of the church mutt be facrificed to the public 
welfare,’ for fuch a meafure applied to the eftates at prefent poffeffed 
by the church might be attended with great advantages, and little in- 
convenience: but what we deem pregnant with war, bloodfhed, and 
ruin, is the project that he propofes, when he fays, (page 31) ‘ the 
nullum tempus bill muft be renewed, and the domains of the crown re- 
fumed.’ No bounds are fet to the dottrine u/lum tempus occurrit regi; 
no prefcription nor length of poffeflion can be pleaded againit the 
crown: this unhinges every man’s eftate in the kingdom, for all hold 
their lands under royal grants made in different ages; and fhould 
it be faid that the crown had been deceived in its grants, or had 
abufed its truft in making them, and that confequently the lands holden 
ander them ought to be refumed, what man could call a fingle acre 
his own? jointures, fettlements, mortgages, all are fhaken and infe- 
cure, and confufion muft follow. Had any period, any reign, or 
even any age been mentioned, beyond which the refumption fhould 
not be carried, we might then be able to judge of the extent of the 
mifchief: but an unlimited xu/lum tempus bill might hurry us back 
perhaps to the times of the antient Britons or Saxons, or at leait to 
the Norman fettlement. A limitation of 50 or 100 years would not 
anfwer the author’s purpofe ; if it did not go back at leaft as far as the 
reign of Henry VIII. it would nut add much to the national refources ; 
fhould it take in that period, it certainly might eftablifh a claim toa 
revenue of many millions annually ; but the greater the revenue, the 
wider the calamity of f{poliation muit {fpread; and the greater would 
be the danger that the whole would be {pent in an endeavour to make 
it how into the public exchequer. That our author has a view to the 
refumption of the old church lands may be collected from the following 
hint, which is not calculated to make the mind of the Duke of Bedford 
very eafly—* Even the reformation, (fays he, page 19,) entailed upon 
us the generous and difintcrefted houfe of Ruffel, which owes its great- 

nefs and its riches to the plunder of the church.’ : 

Though our author is an advocate for peace, he is far from being 
difpofed to treat for it on infecure or difhonourable terms; on the 
contrary, he would not confent to negociate on any other bafis than that 
of the uti pofidetis. He is a decided enemy to the law of primogeni- 
ture, by which eftates are accumulated to an overgrown fize in the 
eldeft branches of families; and for the removal of this evil, he pro- 
pofes that the law of gavelkind fhould be eflablifhed throughout the 
kingdom. 

_ For the neceffity of reform in parliament, and in the executive and 
judicial departments of our adminiftration, he ftrenuoufly contends : 
but he pointedly condemns the idea of univerfal fuffrage; he would 
not allow it to any who do not pay dire# taxes and to a confiderableé 
amount, though to all who come within that defcription he is for 
granting it, without diftinétion ra on thus making himfelf one of 
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the firft who has blended gallantry with politics, and vindicated the 
political rights of the fair fex. 

Our readers will find, in the following feven propofitions, the 
great ends to which the Speech is directed. 

« [, Every perfon, male or female, paying ten pounds a year in 
Cireét ta.es, and producing a receipt for that fum from the colle@or 
of his parifh, fhall have a right to vote at the election of members of 
parliament. 

‘ II. The men thought requifite for the armics fhall be furnifhed 
without any expence to the government by the parifhes, as the militia 
men are, and fhall be in proportion to the numbers in each parih, 

‘ II]. The tithes paid to the clergy fhall be converted to the 
public ufe, upon the demife of the prefent incumbents, and the parith 
priefts paid according to agreement, by thofe who think priefts necef. 
fary to the falvation of their fouls; for as the introduction of tithes by 
facilitating the Danifh conqueft once proved the deftruétion, it is but 
reafonable that their abolition fhould once be the falvation of England, 
by yielding ultimately three millions a year of revenue. 

‘IV. There fhall bea general refumption and fale of crown-lands 
and an extinétion of all ufelefs penfions. 

‘ V. No man fhall receive a penfion upon quitting a lucrative office 
under government, or make a bargain of that kind upon accepting 
an office. 

¢ VI. Commiffioners fhall be appointed to inquire into the ftate 
of the courts of juftice, into the numbers of the practitioners in thofe 
courts, and into their emoluments and perquifites, in the fame manner 
as was done in the cafe of the commiflioners of public accounts. 

« VII. The reft of the allied ftates fhould in the fame manner re- 
duce their ecclefiaftical eftablifhment ; and then France would foon 


be overpowered.’ $h. 


Art. 24. 4 Letter to the Right Hon. William Windham, on the In- 
temperance and dangerous Tendency of his public Condu&. By 
Thomas Holcroft. 8vo, 1s. 6d. Symonds. 1795. 

Mr. W, is here charged with having, in the Houfe of Commons, 
infultingly reflected on the perfons lately indiéted at the Old Bailey 
for High Treason, and acquitted ; of which number Mr. H. was 
one. The offence given by Mr. W, is that of having mentioned 
thefe perfons by the appellation of ** acquitted felons.’’—In refent- 
ment of this opprobrium, and folecifm, Mr.H. feverely attacks the 
offender, accufing him not only of ufing intemperate language as a 

ublic orator, but charging him with the dangerous tendency of his 
minifterial conduét. 

‘ It is my opinion,’ fays Mr. H. ¢ it is the opinion of thoufands, 
that you are one of the foremoft among thofe miftaken men, who 
have brought innumerable miferies upon Europe: and the imminent 
danger that you may effeniially contribute to produce more, is the rea 
fon of my writing to you. But, Sir, I with you and my readers care- 
fully to remember that I do not charge you with intentional guilt. 
It is a thing indeed with which I believe no man can be truly charged: 
and, in your cafe, I find abundant proofs that your intentions have 


been virtuous, Itis your ignorance, your errors, your paffions, only 
that 
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that are wicked and deftruétive. You will almoft beyond a doubt 
believe the ignorance, error, paflion, and vice to be mine. I cannot 
help it. I do my duty, by telling fome few of thofe fearful truths 
with all of which no man is acquainted, and leave the world to judge 
of the accuracy of the ftatement.’ ; 

The writer here anticipates the following indignant queftion from 
the Right Hon. Gentleman whom he has fo freely addreffed, «* Who, 
Sir, are you, that dare thus publicly arraign men in power, and 
meafures of government f”’ Mr. H. anfwers ‘I am aman; havea 
portion of the reafoning faculties of man; have a feeling of the in- 
juries he fuffers; have a profpect of the good he may acquire ; and 
that I regard all diflinétions, except thofe of morals and of mind, as 
vicious and abfurd.’ 

He proceeds—* I have an additional motive, or rather duty: I 
am one of thofe ‘* acquitted felons,’’ who, after having been de- 
clared innocent by what the law ftyles their country, feem to be in 
danger of being voted guilty in the Houfe of Commons. Yes, Sir, 
] muft again affert, I, like you, have my feeling, have a fenfe of 
injury, have fome principles by which I imagine [ can diftinguith be- 
tween right and wrong, and, though [ hope I have not the thirft of 
revenge, I certainly have the defire of juftice. The fpirit of unre- 
lenting animofity, with which I and my fellow-fufferers have been 
purfued, is fo bitter, fo abfolutely unmixed with any compun¢tions of 
benevolence, fo difappointed in its appetite for vengeance and blood, 
and fo fanatically pertinacious in continuing its attempts, as to fore- 
bode the danger of future fcenes, the very afpect of which petrifies 
men with horror. Sir, it is time you fhould awake! It is time the 
nation fhould awake! It is time that the fimple truth fhould be told, 
without referve ; be the confequences to the teller what they may. 
Let him but obtain the end he propofes, and if he fuffer he will be 
bleft in fuffering.’ 

In farther explaining his motives for thus fingling out Mr. W. on 
this occafion, he thus pointedly expreffes his purpofe :— 

‘ I addrefs myfelf to you, becaufe your public condué will be the 
principal fubje&t of this Letter: and the chief topics I fhall have to 
difcufs will be the injuftice, the acrimony, and the dangerous ten- 
dency, of that conduét; with all which errors I think it teems. It 
once was afked, Can any good come out of Nazareth? No lefs in- 
credulous, you too perhaps in a more bitter tone will demand, Can 
any good proceed from the heart of a traitor? The queftion leads me 
direétly to the point. The memorable words, uttered by you on the 


. firft night of the meeting of Parliament, will for ever remain on the 


records of hiftory, as a proof of the uncharitable, mad, and mif. 
chievous fpirit, which charaéterizes the prefent moment, and prefent 
men, Al! parties have been heated; all perhaps have been more or 
lefs mad: but yours, to ufe a coarfe but trong phrafe, yours has 
long been and is ftark mad.’ 
dh purfuit of this declared intention, Mr. H. proceeds to arraign 
[itis now dis turn,] the political principles and conduét of thofe whe 
lnttigated the late ineflicacious profecutions of * innocent men.’ Jn 
effecting this, he aflumes a = harfhnefs which fome may think 
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Jefs fuitable to his cenfure of Mr. W.’s * intemperance,’ and that of 
« his party,’ than applicable to the griae of Diogenes trampling on 
the pride of Plato. 
Quitting, at lenge the obnoxious fubfe& of the acquitted felon:, 
takes 


our Expoftulator 4erger found, and brings a vigorous charge 
againft Mr. W. as a deferter of his old Oppofitional friends. On this 
topic he expatiates with a mixture of warmth and farcafm, which 
the friends of adminiftration will, doubtlefs, refer to the fpirit af 
arty. 

. He now takes ftill wider range, and impeaches the general condu& 
of our miniltry, with reference to principles of government, to con- 
tinental meafures, and to the grounds and tendency of the prefent 
War.— ' 

Having thus, with perhaps more appearance of acrimony than 
might have been expected from the cool temper of Philofophic invefti- 
gation ufually difplayed in Mr. H.’s literary difcuffions, arraigned 
and condemned the ftate-culprits whom he has here brought to trial, 
he returns to his particular impeachment of the Right Hon. Member 
for Norwich, efpecially regarding him in his public capacity as repre- 
fentative of that city ; and perhaps this part of his performance will, 
by his Norfolk readers, be deemed the moft entertaining, on account 
of the anecdotes which are here introduced. 

Mr. H. concludes in the following ftrain; which, to fome, may 
appear unexpectedly apologetical, and, by his readers in general, will 
no doubt be admitted in proof of his candour: but he ferioufly dif. 
claims all intention to apologize. We hall add the paflage, and thus 
clofe the article : " 

‘ From deliberate examination,’ fays our author, ¢ I do moft fincerely 
and from my foul believe you would be among the firft to alleviate 
the prefent miferies of the poor, and aid in their future felicity, did 
you know the means: and that you would be no lefs zealous to do as 
much good to the nation and to mankind as you have contributed to 
do harm, but from the impediments arifing from ignorance. Igno- 
rance is the fource of your impotence. Ignorance is the origin of all 
the errors of which I or the world can accufe you. To attribute the 
mifchiéf of which the moft pernicious of men are guilty to any other 
caufe, whether to their delight in malice, the vice inherent in their nae 
ture, or any imaginary conititutional defeét whatever, is the reafon of 
all our uncharitablenefs, and want of urbanity. But, though the 
knowledge of this truth would induce me to ferve and never to injure 
the worft man on earth, it muft not lead me, in forbearance to the 
individual, to negle€t my duty to the whole. My intention has not 
been to wound, but to awaken, to warn, and if poffible to fhorien 
thofe woes with which the arrogance and errors of men are afflicting 
the earth. In declaring this, I make no apology; for I muft not 
apologize for having difcharged a duty.’ 


Art. 25. Farther Reflections fubmitted to the Confideration of the Combined 

Powers. By John Bowles, Efq. 8vo. 1s. 6d. Debrett. 1795: 

Mr. Bowles’s voice is ftill for war. We mu/? proceed, he contends, 

even if deferted by our allies; and then we fha!l have the honor 

of fingly atchieving the glorious talk of replacing the a 
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family on the Gallic throne, in all their plenitude of power, as it 
exited before its fubverfion in the year 178g! This, however, is 
to be accomplifhed, he acknowleges, in no other way than by the 
joint efforts of France herfelf. We mutt co-operate with the great 
body of the French nation; who, he feems to take it for granted, 
would eagerly rife againft the tyranny of the Convention, could 
they once be brought by proper declarations [{uch as are here planned | 
to look on the allied powers not as conquerors, but as friends. 
—Thus, fays Mr.B., ¢ the monfter muft be pierced in his vitals, 
or he will never be fubdued.’? This fcheme of arming France againft 
France is the fond idea of our fanguine author: but, we fear, the 
great difficulty will be, as was obferved in the confultation of Mice in 
the fable, to ** Bell the cat.’’ 

If we cannot manage to bell the cat, what are we to do then, Sir? 
You fay we have no other way of fubduing the French monfters. This 
is but a forry profpe& for poor John Bull! You tell honeft john, 
however, for his comfort, that, * if indeed he muft perifh,’ he wil 
have the immortal honour of perifhing * {word in hand.’—If shat 
does not fatisfy Mr. Bull, what will? 


“eMrt. 26. The Alarmift!!! or, Vindication of Chartered Rights: 


Being a brief Narrative of the Origin and Progrefs of the City 

Militia Bill. With Stri€tures on its mifchievous Tendency. To 

which is added, A Lift of the Commiffioners of the Court of Lieu- 

tenancy. By a Liveryman. 8vo. 1s. Allen. 1794. 

This author warmly inveftigates the fubje& of his tract, in order to 
prove the late bill to be fubverfive of the chartered privileges of the 
citizens of London. As far as we are competent to judge, he feems 
to have clearly proved this point :—but he goes farther; he endeavours 
to thew the inxexpediency of the meafure,— even at the prefent critical 
juncture. —On the whole, he concludes that the citizens, conceiving 
themfelves to have been aggrieved by the procurement of the City 
Militia A@, ought to petition for its repeal.—For our account of a 
fimilar publication, fee M. R. December, p. 448. 


_ Art. 27. E/op, an Alarmift. 8vo. 2s. Stockdale. 
_ This author, with confiderable zeal and ability, has tacked poli- 
tical applications, ufually called morals, to the good old fables, 


‘on the principles of the prefent day; and from this fource he has 


drawn better arguments, againft the democrats, than thofe onthe other 
fide of the queition which we often find in the pamphlets of writers, 
who, trufting too confidently in their own ftrength, may perhaps 


difdain to call in the affiftance of the fagacious fabulift of antient 
times, 


Art. 28. Letters to the Duke of Portland, on his Derelidtion from 
the Caufe of the People, Fir/t publifhed in the Morning Chronicle, 
under the Signature of HamMPppEN. 8vo. 25. Ridgeway. 
1794- 

Hampden wonders at the Duke of P,’s deferting his old party; and 
we wonder at Hampden’s wondering !—His ftri¢tures, however, on 
the condué@ of the noble Statefman have juitly, as we really think, 
excited the public attention ; and his letters appear to have merited 
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prefervation in their prefent form. ‘This edition is addreffed to Mr, 
Pitt, but is by no means drawn up in the ufual ftrain of epiftles dedj. 
catory, which are too often fhamefully inflated with bafe adulation, 
and the groffeit flattery.. This dedicator has afforded us a ftriking 
inftance in high coatrait! 


Art. 29. Letters to the People of Great Britain, refpecting*the prefent 

State of their Public Affairs. 8vo. 1s.6d. Ridgeway, &c, 

An earneft and eager perfuafive to peace; with the moft difcoura. 
ging views of the avowed principles and objects of the war, and a 
marked attack on the alleged evil purpofes of the minifter*. The 
writer propofes, and ftrongly urges, many points of the utmoft im. 
portance to our confideration: but furely he declaims with too much 
acrimony againft the conduct of the Britifh Miniftry! Lefs in. 
temperance of ftyle would certainly have had a better effeé on the 
minds of moderate and candid readers, [/ome fuch, it is hoped, there 
{till are, even in thefe heated times, ] and would, in courfe, have better 
anfwered the profeffed defirable end of this popular addrefs.—The 
writer figns J. F. and the reader is informed a « Letter IT. on the 
circumftances of the people of Great Britain relative to the prefent 
war, is in the prefs, and will be f{peedily publifhed.’ 


Art. 30. Monarchy no Creature of God’s making. Wherein is proved, 
by Scripture and Reafon, that Monarchial Government is againft 
the Mind of God. By John Cooke, Efq. late of Gray’s Inn. 
8vo. pp.112. 2s. Eaton. 1794. 

We have often heard of the divine right of kings: in this pamphlet 
we learn, for the firft time, the divine right of republics. The author 
wrote the treatife in the laft century, during the commonwealth. To 
the inquiry, Why has the parliament abolifhed the kingly office in 
England and Ireland? he replies, Becaufe Ged commanded them fo 
to do: that it was not out of ambition of change, nor yet only for the 
eafe of the people, but from a divine precept. We fee no end likely 
to be anfwered by this re-publication ; except it be to fhew that fanatie 
cifm is an ufeful inftrument, which may be employed, at pleafure, in 


the fervice either of monarchy or democracy. E 


Art. 31. Thoughts on the Theory and Pra&ice of the French Conftitution. 
In four Letters. 8vo. 1s. Blamire. 1794. 

The general defign of this tract is to fhew how dangerous are ‘ the 

new dottrines refpecting the fovereignty of the people.’ Let us, fays 


—- 





* Among other crimes and enormities which this writer boldly 
charges on the Cabinet-conduétors of the war, he intimates that this 
nation, once fo highly and honourably eftimated on every part of the 
Continent, has incurred the indelible difgrace of, * patronizing or 
permitting forgeries of the currency of France, to be carried on 
among us, for the purpofes of depreciating her wealth, and {windling 
the trader of the Continent, friend or foe, out of his property.’ He 
expatiates on the bafenefs of fuch conduct: but we think that he 
fhould not have even infinuated a charge of fo much infamy, againf 
any NATION, without beingableclearly to prove and eftablifh the fact. 
—We cannot believe it! The poifible guilt of individuals is a different 


queftion, There are forgers, and coiners of bafe money, in moft — 
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the writer, ‘ loo into the rights of men, at they are defcribed in the 
French conftitution; we fhall there fee what thofe rights are fuppofed 
to be; we fhall be enabted, by an examination of them, to determine 
how far they are reconcilable to reafon and common fenfe; and 
finally, by tracing the progrefs of the French revolution, we fhall 
perceive whether thofe rights, in the whole detail of them, can exift 
jn prattice.’— Accordingly, the author enters (not fuperficially) into 
this inveftigation; he treats the fubject with confiderable ability ; 
and he determines that ‘ the conftitution of France is effentially 
founded in error: that the people neither legiflate for themfelves, 
nor is it poffible, in the nature of things, that they fhould do fo.’ 

In the courfe of his obfervations on this very interefting and much 
agitated queftion, he frequently relieves the drynefs and difficulty of 
the inquiry, by references and details refpeéting the principal un- 
happy confequences and viciflitudes that have attended the prevalence 
of democratic principles in France, fince the year1789. He is a 
zealous Royalift: but he is not to be ranked among thofe warm. 
headed politicians whofe zeal is very often found to be without 
knowlege. 


Art. 32. 4 Dialogue betaveen a corrupt Burge/s and a Patriotic Knight, 
on the Expediency of War or Peace. 8vo, 15. 6d. Stockdale. 
1794. : 

Were there a fcarcity of political pamphlets, the prefent dialogue 
might attra& the notice of fuch readers as hunger and thirft after 
fomething new of this kind: but, as we have fo many productions of 
more importance in this clafs, it will probably excite little attention. 


Art. 33. 42 Appeal to the People of England, on the Subje& of the 
French Revolution; after a three Years Experiment of its Effeéts = 
With a particular Addrefs to the Orthodox Diffenters, and to the 
Clergy of the Eftablifhment. S8vo. 1s. Vernor. 1794. 

The author of this appeal, we fincerely hope, and firmly believe, 
is encountering a phantom. Many people of this kingdom may be 
defirous of a peaceable reform: but the number, we are perfuaded, 
is {mall indeed of thofe who with to fee this country involved in the 
confufion and calamity of a violent revolution. This writer, however, 
partaking of the general alarm which has been fo induftrioufly raifed, 

as thought it necedlary to addrefs the people of England, to diffuade 
them from attempting fuch a fudden violent alteration as has taken 
place in France. For this purpofe, he defcribes in ftrong colours the 
prefent ftate of that nation. His opinion is, that there is not an in- 
dividual in France who does not fecretly with that the revolution had 
never taken place. The diflimilarity between the late conditioa 
of that country, and the prefent ftate of this kingdom, is fairly urged 
as a reafon againft any violent proceedings: but the argument by no 

Means goes fo far as to fupercede the neceflity of vigorous exertions 

—— correction of political abufes, fo univerfally acknowleged to 

exift. 

A confiderable part of this pamphlet is written under a ftrong imy 
Preflion that the prefent calamities of France are a vifitation from 
God; and it is intended as a warning to Britons to prepare for 
tie 
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the judgments which hang over their heads. The orthodox dif. 
fenters, with whom it is fuppofed this confideration will have pe. 
culiar weight, are exhorted to be cheerfully acquiefcent in the pre- 
fent flate of ecclefiaftical affairs, and not to trouble their governors, 
in thefe perilous times, with applications for a repeal of the teg 
Taw :—while the clergy of the eftablifhment are ftimulated to greater 
taeal in fupport of the gofpel, and advifed to difcontinue the difgrace. 
fal practicé of fubftituting the morality of Epittetus in the room of 


evangelical truth. 9 
4. 
AFFAIRS OF FRANCE, 


Art. 34. Prefent State of France. Report of the Committees of 
Public and General Satety and of Legiflation, on the State of the 
Nation : Prefented to the National Convention, September zoth, 
1794. By Robert Lindet. 8vo. 1s. Bell. 1794. 

This report ftrikingly difplays the prodigious energies of a great 
nation called forth by a powerful combination of circumitances, and 
celebrates, in dignified langunge, the triumphs of France over the 
formidable confederacy by whici fhe has been affailed :—but the phi- 
Jofopher, who, undazzled by the glare of military fplendour, and the 
glory of martial atchievements, looks into the interior receffes of the 
country, mutt fee that it is in nothing enviable but its great renown, 
to the acquifition of which have been facrificed thofe things which in 
other ftates adorn civil life, and ferve as the foundations of wealth, 
comfort, and greatnefs. The powers of the late leaders in the con. 
vention appear, except only in arms, to have been calculated rather 
for pulling down than building up. The reporter acknowleges that 
* the fciences and arts have been perfecuted, though they had contri- 
buted to the fucceffes of the republic.” The once flourifhing trade of 
France, he tells us, ¢ exhibits only ruins and fragments: commerce 
too has been perfecuted by Robefpierre ; a deftroying genius hovered 
over France and commitied devaitations every where.’.... § Let 
Marfeilles recolleét the means which formed her glory and her pro- 
fperity ; paflion has made her forget the advantages of her fituation, 
her interefts, and her wants. This commune, whole commerce was 
fo flourifhing and fo ufeful, who prided herfelf on fupplying all her 
own wants, and contributing to fupply thofe of the whole South of 
France, fubfifts at prefent on the aids granted by government.’ The 
Convention waged a dire&t war on the manufadtures of Lyons, the fe- 
cond city in France. Jt was undoubtedly neceffary to befiege the 
place, and to drive out of it the people who refufed to acknowlege 
the authority of the legiflature : but the houfes, the looms, the fhops, 
were not rebels, and yet a blind rage devoted them to one common 
deftruction. Lindet fufficiently condemns thts mad att, as appears 
from the following extract: ‘ Turn your attention to Lyons; puta 
ftop to the demolition of buildings ; make their citizens return to their 
manufactories. ‘They were born to create, not to deftroy. It is not 
regulations that we require. Secure the freedom of exportation, and 
a fufficient number of citizens will foon appear to collect filk, to ma- 
nufacture and to fell it. Other manufactures will be refumed with the 
fame fuccefs; and Lyons will yet rife from her ruins.’ 
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The ruin of trade and manufactures which he laments is not im- 
puted by him to the power of the enemy, but to the want of policy in 
thofe who had lately been at the head of affairs, « Reftore that vigour 
to commerce which error and ignorance have fufpended! declare fo- 
lemnly that every citizen who employs his time ufefully in agriculture, 
{cienee, arts or commerce, fhall neither be molefted nor treated as a 
fufpected perfon. Reftore to manufacturers all the commodities that 
are now under feals ; put in circulation all the commodities that have 
been difpatched to different places, but ftopped and detained in con- 
fequence of the decree which orders the confifcation of every thing 
fent to places in a ftate of rebellion.’ 

What was the power of the royalifts of la Vendée we may collec 
from the following paffage : 

¢ The evils fuffered by the commune of Nantes refonnd in every 
ear. What can commerce do amid fuch calamities and perfecutions ? 
This citadel of the weft fuftained a fiege of more than fifteen months ; 
it combated the rebels and the banditti ; it preferved to the republic 
an important place and the navigation of the Loire. Its fidelity and 
its misfortunes call for a recompence. If the unfortunate inhabitants 
of Nantes unite, their city will foon become the greateft magazine of 
Europe, and affure the circulation of the commodities of the interior 
of France,’ 

With refpe& to the exertions made in agriculture, and the plenty 
produced by them, he fpeaks thus: 

‘ The arts of war have employed fo many hands, have taken away 
fo great a number of citizens from the other arts, that it was appre- 
hended agriculture, commerce, and manufaCtures muft be abandoned. 
The French found refources in their activity. Perfevering labour 
preferved us from the evils which there was fo much reafon to 
fear. Never before was fuch an extent of land cultivated and 
fown. The foil of France was covered with produétions the 
moft various. No part was neglected. Some fpots, curfed as it 
were with fterility, defpoiled before the time of harveft, experienced 
the fevereft proof of the activity of the cultivator, and prefented the 
fpeftacle of man fubduing the obftacles of nature. Thefe labours 
were crowned with correfponding fuccefs. But you will fend to places 
where the foil has been ungrateful, or the climate unpropitious, aids, 
in proportion to their wants. How much have ufeful profeffions been 
re omricte how much have the manufactories and workfhops been 
deferted! and yet the labours and efforts of a {mall number of citi- 
zens have been fufficient. We have had lefs reafon to obferve the di- 
minution of articles of confumption, than to admire a whole people in 
the activity that circumftances required, and a {mall number of in- 
duftrious and laborious citizens doing what the majority of the nation 
had been formerly employed to do—fupplying all the articles neceflary 
to fubfiftence.’ 

Such exertions muft be allowed to be aftonifhing, if we may credit 
the account of them given by the reporter: but we are rather fcep- 
tical on this head ; for we cannot conceive it poffible that agriculture 
fhould not fuffer, and that proportionably diminifhed harvetts fhould 
not enfue, when we find fo immenfe a number as 1,200,000 men 
taken from the working or laborious claffes of the community, and 
converted 
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Ain 
converted into foldiers ; while another immenfe number of perfons muft 
be employed in providing them with clothes, arms, ammunitien, 
tents, camp equipage, &c. and while the horfes neceflary to huf. 
bandry are frequently employed in drawing oe or the baggage 
and ftores of 15 different armies feveral hundred miles afunder. 

Our readers will find, in the following extract, a fplendid picture of 
the fucceffes, as rapid as they have been general and aftonifhing, that 
have attended the French arms : 

«* Frenchmen, who have caule of complaint, read over the im- 
mortal pages of our hiitory ; examine all the events which have fig- 
nalized the courage, and eternized the glory of the nation. Inhabi- 
tants of the North, with what fentiments are you not penetrated, 
when you fix your eyes upon Lifle; what impreflion is not made upon 
you by the recollection of that memorable fiege, during which the in- 
habitants of Lifle difplayed fuch firmnefs. Conftancy is the true 
heroifm of Frenchmen. ‘The citizens of Thionville exhibited the 
fame example, amid the fame dangers. View that army of heroes, 
rufhing into the fire of batteries, carrying redoubts, and gaining the 
bloody battle of Jemappe; fee it attack the enemy before Bruffells, 
and make the firft conqueft of Belgium! A new fcene opens; the 
French have to defend their own frontiers ; the Englifh are beaten 
at Dunkirk, the Auftrians before Maubeuge. The army advances 
into Weit Flanders; this country, full of fortreffes, is covered by the 
whole force of the Allied Powers. All the fortreffes fall into the 
hands of the French, and the capitulations of Oftend and Nieuport 
deprive the Englifh of every communication with Belgium. Mark 
with what courage the defenders of their country prepared before 
Charleroi, the fuccefs which was to crown them next day in the plains 
of Fleurus. A proud Monarch publifhed by found of trumpet, the 
capture of Namur. A new mode of tactics, which other nations will 
mever appropriate, and which defpoti(m will never introduce into its 
armies, reftores Namur to the French. They purfue the Auftrians, 
they force them to retreat. They enter Liege, where they make the 
moft glorious and the moft ufeful of conquefts. They break the fcep- 
tre of a prieft, and the chains with which a defpot bound his fellow- 
men. The induftrious inhabitants of Liege quit the land of bondage, 
and feek the foil of the Republic, to enjoy liberty, and eftablihh new 
manufaCtures of arms, to complete the deftruction of tyrants. Inha- 
bitants of our Eaftern countries, what tranfports have you not felt, 
when you were {pectators of thofe encampments, marches, battles, 
and victories, which opened to your brothers the gates of Spires, 
Worms, and Mentz? All the banks of the Rhine refound with the 
victories of our armies. ‘The armies of the Mofelle and the Rhine 
unite, put the Auftrains and Proffians to flight; reftore the commu- 
nication of Landau, and fcour the Palatinate. Inhabitants of the 
South, you know whether the fruits of victory have been ufeful to 
France. The conqueft of Savoy gave to the Republic the Depart- 
ment of Mont.Blanc. Mount Cenis now affures the conqueit and 
the liberty of our brethren. Nice and Villefranche fecure to us ma- 
gazines which we could not do without. The capture of Saorgio 
gearaniees the union of the Maritime Alps. Cravella has Ps the 
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Croats and Auftrians flying before Republicans, whofe orders were to 
preferve the free countries of Italy from the yoke of a foreign domi- 
nation. Collioure and Port Vendre were occupied by the Spaniards 
for a moment, only to give new eclat to the arms of the Republic, and 
exhibit the {pectacle of the beft troops of Spam compelled to renounce 
the Honours of War, and lay down their arms. The vallies of Baflan 
and Lerain have fupplied the army for feveral months. Fontarabia 
and St. Sebaftian give us ports that fecure the navigation of the 
Gulf. Spain has loft founderies and manufaétories of arms, which 
would have been an eternal fource of jealoufy if they had been pre- 
ferved. 

«¢ Such is this day the fituation of France. Could it be grander, 
ftronger, or more formidable ?” 

Citizen Lindet, we believe, was one of the 12 clergymen who ree 
ceived epifcopal confecration from the hands of the famous Bifhop of 
Autun, when they were nominated to fill the fees vacated by the pre- 
lates who refufed to take the oaths to maintain the new conilitution of 
the clergy. —To thofe of our countrymen who are willing to make 
peace, but who neverthelefs are for carrying on the war, beeaufe, 
as they fay, the French have no government with which we can treat, 
we earneftly recommend the following obfervation of the reporter, 

age 4: 

‘ : The Nations who have maintained peace, the Governments who 
have been wife enongh to refift the infinuations of the courts of Vi- 
enna and London, hear and repeat the accounts of your victories. 
You have done every thing for Liberty, by infpiring fo high an opi- 
nion of her defenders. You have conquered the opinion of nations. 
They no longer afk whether you have a government ; they know that 
to maintain the moft numerous land armies, to cover the Ocean with 
fhips of war, to fight and vanquifh by fea and land, to bring into your 
ports the commerce of the world, is to govern. This fentiment with 
which you have infpired the people of the North, of Africa, America, 
and thofe bordering on your frontiers, is too evident to be difputed. 
Your enemies can neither veil nor obfcure your glory. They cannot 
ravilh from you the confidence, and the efteem of other nations.’ 

In the following paflage, he alludes to the 20,000 committees, the 
annual expence of which is generally eftimated at fome millions more 
than the whole royal naval and military eftablifhments of France be- 
fore the revolution ; he labours to prove that the utility of thefe bo- 
dies of men greatly overbalances the expence which attends them, for, 
in his opinion, they have faved the Republic and fettled it on a folid 
foundation : 

_* If it fhould be afked why the Convention organized a plan of vi- 
gilance, requiring fuch a prodigious number of funétionaries that all 
Europe could not furnifh a fufficient number of well informed men to 
fill all the places, the French will anfwer, that the plan was wife and 
neceflary. Our enemies were fo numerous, fo widely fpread, had fo 
Many modes and means of infinuating themfelves into the admini- 
trations, the popular focieties, and even into our families, that every 
Citizen was obliged to cenfider himfelf as a centinel ftationed at a po!!. 
Our experience and the mifchiefs we had fuffered, had inftructed us 
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to know our-enemies.. If fome of us have gone too far, that is ng 
teafon for blaming a grand Infltitution, which was as neceflary againg 


our internal enemies, as our,armies againft the coalefced powers, Sh.’ 


Art. 35. Letters which paffid between, General Dumourier and Pache, 
Minifter at War to the French Republic, during the Campaign it 
the Netherlands, in 1792. ‘Tranilated from the original French . 
by Robert Heron. 12mo. pp, 230. 28, fewed. Vernor. 1794. 
Thefe letters, publifhed originally by Dumouriez himfelf, are vas 

luable documents, enabling the public to judge of the character and 

condu& of that General and other leading men, and of the caufes 
which co-operated to produce the great events of the campaign of 

1792. The future hiltorian of the French revolution will colleé im. 

portant materials from thefe letters. ‘The ufe which the enemies of 

France may at prefent make of them is forcibly ftated by the author, 

in his introductory remarks : 

‘ If thefe Letters fhould happen to fall into the hands of our ene. 
mies ; they may learn from them, how to judge of the probable iffue 
of their projects, Comparing the fuccefs of our armies, with the 
{canty means which thofe armies had, to enfure fuccefs: They will 
fee, that undifciplined Frenchmen, led by inexperienced Generals, in 
want of clothes, and often in want of bread, have, under all thefe 
difadvantages, proved invincible : 74ey will tremble for the fafety of 
their own lands and houfes, who lately threatened ours. ‘Their eyes 
will open to difcern that principle of human action, to which we owe 
our victories. They will fee, that the greateft of miracles are wrought 


by Liserry.’ bh. 


Art. 36. Relation du Siege de Lyon, Sc, i.e. An Account of the Siege 
of Lyons, containing a Detail of the Tranfaétions that took place 
there under the Eyes and by the exprefs Orders of the Reprefen- 
tatives of the French People. 8vo. pp. 68. 1s. 6d. Stace, 
Haymarket. 1794 | | 
The fiege of Lyons may be juftly termed one of the moft memo- 

rable events of this century, whether we confider it asa political or a 

military operation; whether with refpeét to the number of forces em- 

ployed in the attack and defence, and of the lives loft on both fides; or 
whether with refpeét to the confequences that it produced from the ex- 
tin@tion of a party, which, if it did not aim at overturning the 

French revolution, would moft certainly, had Lyons been able to beat 

off the befieging army, have feparated the fouth from the north of 

France, and have eftablifhed in it a feederative republic. 

What were the real intentions of the Lyonefe, in cafe of fuccefs, 
cannot eafily be afcertained, During the whole courfe of the events 
which preceded, attended, and followed the fiege, they never once in 
their colle&ive capacity fo muchas hinted at the reftoration of monarchy, 
nor made even the moft.diftant approach to a complaint about the treat- 
ment which the King and his family had experienced, On the con- 
trary, the grievances which they ftated were all of a republican com- 
plexion ; they protefted, it is’true, againft all laws or decrees of the 
Convention, pafied or to be paffed after a certain period, but it was 


not the period of the king’s condemnation, but that of the imprifon- 
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ment of the members of the Girondift party. This meafure, they loudly 
complained, was an attack on the /overergnty of the people ; whole repre~ 
fentatives, being clothed with the exercife of that fovereignty, were and 
ought to be confidered as facred in their perfons, and amenable only to 
thofe from whom they had derived their authority. T’o imprifon perfons 
{) circumitanced, they faid, was not only a violation of the refpe& 
which the Convention owed to its conflituents, but alfo a direct attack 
on their fovereignty : every member of the Convention being inthe 
eye of the law an integra! part of the whole; and to proceed to make 
decrees, during the confinement of a great number of fuch integral 

arts, was to exclude the departments which they reprefented trom 
all fhare in that fovereignty, which tne conititution allowed to be fun- 
damentally inherent in them. The Lyonefe therefore defired that the 
reprefentatives fhould be reftored to their functions; declaring that, 
until the latter fhould have full liberty, as ufaal, to take their feats and 
vote and act in the Convention, they would not fubmit to the authority 
of, nor hold any communication with, that aflembly. Nothing in favour 
of royalty conld be deduced from all this reafoning and conduct ; exy 
cept that the imprifoned members, with all the reft of the Gircndift 
party, had voted againff the immediate execution of the King, and for 
taking the fenfe of the people by depastments and diitricts, reiative 
to his fate. 

On the other hand, it is certain that fome of the moft determined 
royalifts were employed by the Lyonefe in the defence of their city, 
and that they were every whcre fupported by fuch of that defcription 
of men, as had the means of a&ing up to their inclination and prin- 
ciples. Whether they thus gave their afliftance, and the others re- 
ceived it, under any declared or implied opinion that they were ferving 
ene common caufe, viz. the caufe of monarchy ; or whether the Lye 
onefe, on the point of being attacked by the whole force of the Con- 
vention, were glad to accept of aid from any quarter, —-while the 
royaliits, fighting againit republicans of any fide, were fure that 
they were fighting againft enemies whom it was their interes to 
weaken ; are queiiions which it is not in our power to anfwer. If, 
however, we may venture to hazard a conjecture, we would fay 
it was likely that the people of Lyons were not at bottom very friendly 
to the revolution; which had, no matter how, been the means of 
producing a complete ftagnation of trade in that city, the fecond in 
all France in point of fize and population, and the firft in point of ma- 
nufactures ; its thoufands of looms were all ftopped, and the inhabi- 
tants were reduced to very great diltrefs;—circumflances which could 
not be fuppofed to make them, at leaft the principal manufacturers, 
very heartily attached to the new order of things that had made them 
fuch fufferers. 

Be this as it may, whatever the Lyonefe might have been at the 
period to which we refer, whether republicans ot either {chool, namely 
Sederalifis or one-and-indivifiblifs, or whether concealed friends of 
monarchy, certain it is that the author of the pamphlet now before us 
4s a royalift; and, therefore, when he inveighs again{t the cruelties 
of the befiegers in language glowing with indignation, his teftimony 
ought to be received with caution, like the evidence of a man who is 
known 
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known to be the determined enemy of the party accufed. We mut 
allow, however, that the moft atrocious aéts of barbarity, with which 
he charges the befiegers, have been fince ftated in full Convention, in 
crimination of fome of thofe who were principally concerned in them; 
and that the military operations of the fiege appear to be detailed with 
accuracy and fidelity. 

He divides his account into four epochs ; in the firft, he makes his 
readers acquainted with the events that took place at Lyons from Feb, 
6, 1793, to May 29 following ; the fecond gives a relation of thofe 
which occurred between this latter date and the commencement of the 
fiege ; the third includes what happened during the fiege, until the 
yemains of the garrifon marched out and endeavoured to efcape on the 
Sth of October ; and the fourth comprehends a fhocking detail of the 
barbarities exercifed at Lyons by order of deputies from the Con. 
vention, after the reduction of the city. 

Our readers already know that the buildings of Lyons were as little 
{pared as their owners ; the fquare of Louis XIV., one of the fineft in 
Europe, was demolifhed ; the houfes of all the principal traders ard 
manufacturers were pulled down, as were thofe which were fuch or- 
naments to the quays along the banks of the Rhone and the Saéne ; 
nay the very name of Lyons was profcribed, and that of Ville Afran- 
chie given to its fad remains: this latter, however, has been fince 
fupprefled, and the former name reftored, under the aufpices of the 
prefent fyftem of moderation. 

In the fiege of Lyons, all Europe was deeply interefted. While it 
was able to withftand its befiegers, Toulon was fafe in our hands, 
Marfeilles could not be kept in awe, the whole South of France would 
have looked to it as a rallying point, and the Northern departments 
of that vaft country would have been in the moft imminent danger of 
being ftarved, as the principal fupplies of corn, which they received 
from abroad, arrived from Italy in the ports of the Mediterranean ; 
and fhould the cities to which thefe ports belong be adverfe to the 
Convention, one of thefe two confequences muft have inevitably fol- 
Bowed,—that the Convention muft have been diffolved, or France {plit 
into two feparate and hoftile ftates; and either revolution would have 
given a new turn to the affairs of Europe. From the fate of Lyons, 
mations may learn this falutary leflon;—as one of the greateft 
fcourges with which mankind can poflibly be afflifled is a civil war, 
fo it is the duty of thofe who are placed at the helm of the ftate fo to 
govern, that the people fhould have no grounds for feeking a redrefs 
of grievances in a revolution ;—-and the people fhould on the other 
hand be convinced that there can fcarcely exift a grievance, which 
would rot appear trivial when compared to that kind of revolution 
which changes all the elements of the government of a country, de- 
firoys all land-marks, and places the citizens under no other guidance 
than that of the effervefcence of the human paffions, May our rulers: 
and our fellow-fubjects bear this deeply in their minds ; and then we 
may hope that they will both meet in the with to effet, peaceably and 
coolly, {uch a reformation in our conflitution, as may bring it as near 
to perfection in practice as it is in theory ; and render it at once the 
happineis. 
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happinefs of Englithmen, the pride of reafon, and the admiration of 


all Europe. Ss h. 


Art. 37. Narrative of the Events of the Siege of Lyons. Tranflated 
from the French. 8vo. pp. 97. 18. 6d. Vernor and Hood. 
This /peedy tranflation feems generally faithful, though, as the tran{- 

lator confefles, not very correct and elegant. Dudois Crancé is every 

where printed without the accent, Crance; p. 54, the famous Chevalier 

Bayard is called Bargard; p.13, pulling the firing of the guillotines 

termed drawing a flender bolt : p. 56, they quickly feized—or occupied 

—the Ifle of Perrache, is rendered they foon urged into the ife, &c. &c. 


Some Scotticifms alfo occur. G. 


THEOLOGY, POLEMICS, &c. 


Art. 38. A Free Enquiry into the Authenticity of the Firft and Second 
Chapters of St. Matthews Go/pel : with a new Preface, containing 
an Account of fome MSS. in the Britifh Mufeum: and a Differta- 
tion on the original Language of that Gofpel. The fecond Edition, 
corrected, improved, and much enlarged. By John Williams, 
LL.D. 8vo. pp.173. 4s. Boards. White. 1789. 

As we do not always notice new editions of works, we have long 
overlooked this publication ; not being aware that it was fo much ene 
larged. It is indeed fo expreffed in the title-page: but we have been 
too often deceived by this flale language of the trade to give much 
credit to profeflions of this kind. Had we been fully apprized of our 
error at the time of the republication, we fhould have paid that attention 
to the work which, in confequence of its additions and improvements, 
it deferves. All that we can now do is to fay that thefe additions are 
really important, and add confiderable weight of evidence againi{t the 
genuinenefs of the chapters in queftion. Whether this evidence will con- 
vince many perfons that the chapters are {purious, we know not: but 
however it turn out, no pious Chriftian ought to be in the leaft alarmed 
at the inquiry ; for, let the event be what it will, Chriftianity, and 
all its important truths, will ftand juft where they did before the in- 
quiry was inftituted. 

For an account of the firft edition, which was anonymous, and far 


the replies to it, the curious may confult our General Index. Peay.c. 


Art. 39. Dogmatifin expofed, and Sophiftry detefed: or a Confutation 
of Paine’s «* Age of Reafon.”®? 'To which is prefixed a brief Ac- 
-» count of the Replies already publifhed. By Daniel M<Neille, A. M. 

8vo. pp. 70. 18.6d. Chapman. 1794. 

Though we do not fubfcribe to every affertion contained in this 
pamphlet, and cannot poffibly agree with its author in what he ad- 
vances concerning the apocalypfe, ‘ that it is now well underftood ;” 
—though we cannot applaud the review which he has made (in his 
preface) of the former replies to the Age of Rea/on, and feel ourfelves 
bound to cenfure the low and illiberal pua refpecting Mr. Wakefield, 
who, from his refiding at Hackney, is defcribed as ‘a gentleman 
backneyed in the tenets of Prieftley ;>—we would not with-hold from this 
writer the praife due to a ftrenuous and manly defender of Chriftianity. 
Mr. M‘Neille fairly meets the obje@tions of the Deilt, and conviéts 

Rey. Fes. 1795. | Q him, 
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him, in feveral inftances, of ignorance, puerility, and mif-flatemens, 
He defires the reader of the low witticifms, in the Age of Reafon, wo 
recollect that ‘ levity is not reafoning ;’ and, to oppofe Mr. Paine’s 
general conclufion, he briefly defcants on the mafs of evidence on 
which the belief of revelation is founded, particularly noticing that 
fingular political phenomenon, the prefent ftate of the Jews. 

Againgt the all-fufficiency of Mr. Paine’s word of God, vra. “ the 
creation,” as a volume of religious inftruction, he obferves; ¢ to the 
reflecting mind, the creation exhibits aftonifhing proofs of the pow- 
er, Wifdom, and beneficence of God ; but it does not by any means 
convey to the mafs of mankind any owe idea [this ts more flrongly 
expreffed than the 4 rw required} with regard toreligious know- 
lege ; if it did, the South Sea iflander, the American Indian, or the 
Hottentot, would be as enhghtened on this fubjeét as the moft learned 
European. All nations would poffefs the fame portion of divine 
knowledge, and the worfhip of the Deity would be equally pure among 
all people. According to Mr. Paine a man has merely to look around 
him to have a knowlege of the word of God. . But we have only to 
confult the account .of voyagers and travellers to be convinced that 
this word of God, appointed by Mr. Paine, is a very mfufficient guide 
in religious concerns, and far inferior to Chriftianity, the great doc- 
trines and precepts of which cannot be miftaken even by the moi in- 
attentive.’ 

Mr. M‘Neille has gone a little too far in the conclufion of this pa- 
ragragh; for, if the doétrines and precepts of Chriftianity cannot be 
miltaken, how can he account for the exiftence of fo much religious 


controverfy ? Mo 


a 


Art..40. Letters to Edward Gibbon, E/7. Author of the Hiftory of 
the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. By George Travis, 
A.M. Archdeacon of Chefter. The third Edition, corrected and 
confiderably enlarged. 8va. pp. 570. gs, Boards. Riving- 
tons. 1794. 

Mr. Travis has at leaft the merit of having expended much labour 
and ingenuity on the fubjeéct of this work, His letters to Mr. Gibbon, 
which fir appeared in the Genfleman’s Magazine, were afterward 
collected and enlarged into 2 quarto volume, which was publifhed in 
the year 1784 * ;—another edition, farther improved, appeared in the 

wing year; and now, after an interval during which the fubje& 

has undergone farther difcuffion, a third edition comes forth in a 

much more elegant form. We are affured that, thoegh this edition 

is built generally on the bafis of that which immediately preceded it, 
many. parts of the foperftructure are enlarged by the ufe of new and 

(as it feems) valuable materials, . When we recolleé&t how intimately 

the point here difcuffed is connected with the general fyflem of efia 

blifhed belief, and what weighty interefts are in fome meafure de- 
pendant on the folution, we feel no furprife that a queftion which, ia 

a diftant view, appears fimple, fhould (to borrow our author’s words) 

expand itfelf on a nearer appreach into fo many complicated branches, 
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and cover fo large a field of hifte al inquiry. We know that inge- 
nuity and induftry, whea prop .y tlimulated, can perform wonders : 


but, we own, we are furpriz.4 that, without taking any direct notice ° 


of the elaborate inveftigation which has lately been beftowed on the 


fubje& by Mr. Porfon, in his letters to Mr. Travis, publifhed in” 


17go *, it fhould be as confidently maintainci, as if no fuch invetti- 
gation hadever taken place, that the verfe in queftion ¢ feems beyond all 
degree of ferjous doubt to have {tood in the Epiitles when it Originally 
proceeded from the pen of St. John.” It is not the addition of an ela- 
borate difquifition to prove that R. Stephens, in fettling the text of 
the New Teftament, was in poffeflion of MSS. which contain the 
difputed verfe, nor any other additions that we find in this improved 
edition of the Letters, which will obviate the objections to the authen~ 
ticity of this text, drawn from the circumitances that it is not quoted 
by the early Chriitiaa fathers when exprefsly treating on the fubject of 
the divinity of Chri, and that it is not found in any, or at moit not 
in more than one or two, of the Greek MSS. of the {criptures which 
are now extant. We do not mean, however, to renew the debate on 


a fubje& already fo thoroughly exhautted. E. 


Art. 41. <Antichrift in the French Convention; or, an Endeavour to 
prove that fome Part of the Prophecies of Daniel and St. John is 
now fulfilling in Europe. Addreffed to all Mankind who believe in 
the Old Teftament. To the Jew as well as the Chriftian. 8vo. Is. 
Cadell and Davies. . 1795. ; 

The vifions of Daniel, and the myfteries contained in St. John’s 
Revelations, feem to have furnifhed an inexhauftible fund of employ+ 
ment for thofe learned adepts in myftic obf{curity, who know how to 
apply the fymbolic horns, vials, beafts, &c. &c. to the moft re- 
markable perfons and events of ages paft, prefent, and future, in all 
quarters of the habitable globe. Yet it is the misfortune of thefe pious 
and fkilful interpreters to be as little regarded by their contemporaries, 
as were their precurfors, the good prophets of old.—Thus we find 
the author of the prefent expofition complaining, in his preface, that 

‘ In fearching for the grounds of Mr. FLemina’s conjectures re- 
fpeéting the downfall of the French monarchy, and the pouring out 
the fifth vial upon the feat of the bealt, he has been forcibly ftruck by 
the ftrong refemblance which the events foretold by Daniel and St. 
John bear to the tranfactions of the prefent times, He has attempted, 
more than once, to excite an inquiry, among learned men, into the 
fubject, as he wifhed it to have been taken up by a more able hand ; 
but the fubjeé is obfolete ; his hints in the Papers have been unno- 
ticed, and the learned world turns a deaf ear to fuch opinions: yet 
thofe opinions, if right, are of the greateft confequence ; if erroneous, 
let them be confcted.’ 

The author modeftly adds, however, that his utmoft pretenfiors 
are, that thofe opinions only carry with them evident marks of pro- 
éability: yet even this probability may not feem very clear to thofe who 
are unable to trace (with the prefent expofitor,) the civic cards and 





* See Rev, N.S. vol. v. Pp. 42. 
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national cockades of the French, with their a/fenats, and their éeley 
graphs, in the vifions of Danrex or JoHN. 


Art. 42. A Courfe of Prayer, for each Day in the Week, fuitable to 
every Chriftian Family. Printed from the Manufcripts of the late 
Rev. Augaftus Toplady, Vicar of Broad Hembury, Devon. 8vo. 
pp. 34- Parfons. 1794. 1 
In thefe days of herefy, we very much queftion whether a Courfe 

of Prayer, drawn up by a man fo found in the faith as Mr.'Toplady, can 

be, as the title of this Courfe of Prayer promifes, fuitable to every 

Chriftian family. It will, however, doubtlefs prove very acceptable 

to that clafs of Chriftians who eftimate the value of all theological 

productions by what is termed their orthodoxy. E 


MEDICAL, CHEMICAE, &c. 


Art.43. 4 Treatife on the Hydvocele, on Sarcocele or Cancer, and other 
Difeafes of the Tejics. By Benjamin Bell, F.R.S. &c. &c. 8vo. 
pp: 295. 45- Boards. Edinburgh, printed.—Robinfons, London, 
1794+ 
This volume is chiefly a republication of the obfervations refpeCting 

thefe difeafes contained in the author’s Sy/em of Surgery. He was in- 
duced to print it in this form, by the requeft of feveral perfons who 
wifhed to have this part feparately 3 and alfo becaufe he had fome 
additional remarks to introduce relative to the methods of curing the 
hydrocele, and the operatian for the farcocele. 

Some late attempts to encourage the practice of injection, for the 
radical cure of the hydrocele, lead Mr. Bell to give a brief hiftory of 
the origin and progrefs of this mode, and to compare it with the others 
employed for the fame purpofe. He raifes various objeétions to it: 
but the confideration, which principally feems to weigh with him, is 
the fafety and eflicacy which he has always experienced in the cure by 
incifion ; a method obvioufly more certain than any of the others, if 
not objectionable on account of pain and danger. The improved 
manner of performing it, which he defcribes very minutely, is not in 
any important refpect different from the practice of fkilful furgeons in 
general: but the mode of drefling which he recommends has fome 
peculiarities that may contribute to the fuccefs :—for particulars we 
muft refer to the book. In the writer’s praétice, the difeafe has not 
returned in a fingle inftance; nor has one patient died, nor even 
been in danger, in 165 cafes in which he has operated by incifion. 

_As to the operation of removing the difeafed part in a farcocele, the 
directions given are accurate and judicious, but, as far as we obferve, 
contain little that is new. The fpermatic chord is fecured at the be- 
ginning of the operation by a ligature paffed round it; which, after 

aving taken up the divided ends of the artery and vein feparate 
érom the nerve, is untied again, and left in, like a tourniquet, till all 





danger of hemorrhage is patt. At. 


Art. 44. Defcription of a Pneumatic Apparatus ; with Direétions for 
procuring the Fattitious Airs. By James Watt, Engineer, Bir- 
mingham. The Second Edition. 8vo. pp. 49. 2s. Baldwin. 
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In our Review for January, we announced the firft appearance of 
his pamphlet, in a joint publication of the author and Dr. Beddoes. 
Some improvements in the apparatus, and in the manner of employ- 
ing it, having fince fuggefted themfelves, Mr.W. has very properly 
made the whole the fubjeét of a feparate publication, in which he has 
confined himfelf to defcription and direétions, omitting the {peculative 
matter contained in fome of his letters to Dr. B. 


Art.45. <4 fhort Account of the Nature and Properties of different Kinds 
of Airs, fo far as relates to their Medicinal Ufe; intended as an 
Introduction to the Pneumatic Method of treating Difeafes : with 
mifcellaneous Obfervations on certain Remedies aed in Confump- 
tions. By Richard Pearfon, M.D. Phyfician to the General Hof- 
pital, Birmingham. 8vo. pp.27. 1s. Baldwin. 1795. 

This is a neat general account of the different kinds of airs which 
have lately been propofed for trial in various difeafes, with the grounds 
on which good effects have been expeéted from each. The author 
juftly calls himfelf at prefent little more than an expofitor, but he 
hopes that hereafter he may contribute to augment the ftock of ob- 
fervations on the fubjeé&t. In the few concluding remarks on the re- 
medies ufed in confumptions, the circumftance chiefly worthy of 
notice is the falutary exhibition of the vapour of zther: but Dr. 
Pearfon announces his intention of giving a more particular relation 


of this practice. wey 


HORTICULTURE, 


Art. 46. 4 Treatife on the Culture of the Cucumber : Shewing a new 
and advantageous Method of cultivating that Plant, with full Di- 
rections for the Management thereof, and the Degree of Heat it 
requires on every Day of the Year; and a Meteorological Journal of 
the Weather and Temperature of the Climate in Lat. 51° 20° 
North, Long. o° 1° Eaft, of London. To which are added, Hints 
and Obfervations on the Improvement of Agriculture. By James 
M<Phail, Gardener to Lord Hawkefbury, &c. &c. 8vo. pp. 528. 
8s. Boards. Cadell. 1794. 

It will no doubt furprife many perfons to fee a large volume in 
octavo, for the purpofe of explaining and amending the culture of the 
cucumber. Be it known, however, that butafmall portion of this book 
is appropriated to initructions immediately refpecting the culture of the 
cucumber ; which, as any one may conceive, might be comprefled 
within a very few pages. The appropriation of the volume is as fol- 
lows ;—fixteen pages of advertifement, fixteen of preface, forty-two 
on the culture of the cucumber, and two hundred and twenty-four on 
the management of cucumber plants,—(being a meteorological jour- 
nal of the weather, with the coverings and liftings of the frames, and 
with the heat of the foil, of the air within the frames, and of the open 
air; regiftered feven or eight times in a day, from Oftober 1792 to 
January 1794;) and two hundred and fourteen pages of hints and 
obfervations on agriculture. 

Mr. MsPhail is evidently an ingenious gardener, and his newly ine 


vented cucumber frame does him much credit; it might be ftyled an 


clegant invention. Inftead of the vulgar dung-bed, which is gene- 
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rally in ufe, (and through the means of which, by the way, every 
carter and ploughboy, in many parts of the kingdom, produces what 
{ome would ¢all very good cucumbers,) Mr. M‘P. makes his bed of 
vegetable mould, within a brick frame ; communicating heat to this 
bed by the fteam of fermenting dung, placed round the frame, in a 
very ingenious manner. 

The journal thews great attention and perfeverance on the part of 
the author: but we think that its publication, at /arge, was not re- 
quifite to the illuftration of Mr. M‘Phail’s method of cultivation, 

As to the hirits and obfervations on agriculture, we need only to 
fay that they will not bear the teft of a deliberate perufal, by men 
a ff are converfant with the fubje&t. Whether they arife from reading 
or from practice, they are crude and unfatisfactory, Mr. M*P. has 
the pen of a ready writer, and he is not fcrupuloufly nice about 
flicking to his text. His deviations are many and wide; ftraying 
into the mazes of religion and politics, with an unguardednefs which, 
efpecially in the prefent intemperate times, may procure for him 
more enemies than friends. 

We have formed a very good opinion of Mr. M‘Phail’s abilities ag 
a writer on gardening, (on which fubjeé&t he gives us to underftand he 
has much manufcript matter,) and we would advife him to leave agri- 
culture and politics to others. 

Neverthelefs, viewing the produ&tion before us, with the various 
fentiments which it contains, as emanating from the ideas of a man 
who, not many years ago, was a farmer’s fervant (as he informs us,) 
in the Highlauds of Scotland, we deem it a curiofity. His reading has 
evidently been extenfive, and his memory, we conclude, is retentive. 
"Thefe circumflances ferve tq account for his fuexcy of language ; which, 
however, as may well be conceived, frequently wants corredine/s. Me 

ays 


MILITARY. 


Art. 47. Ax Hiforical Account of tre Britifa Regiments employed fince 
the Reign of 2ueen Elizabeth, in the Formation and Defence of the 
Dutch Republic; particularly of the Scotch Brigade. 8vo. 35. 
fewed. Kay, &c. 1795. 

A very entertaining and informing hiftory of a diftinguifhed mili- 
tary corps, raifed in our own ifland, but maintaised in the fervice-of 
foreign powers allied with this nation. It is impoffible for us, as 
Britons, to perufe this work without feeling ourfelves ftrongly inte- 
refted in the fate of this body of brave men ; and we fhould have la- 
yented for them had they been fuffered to crumble into non-exiftence. 
It therefore gives us pleafure to find that his Majefty has been pleafed 
to order the revival of a corps which has maintained its honour on the 
Continent for not lefs than two hundred years. The great Montecu- 
culi * confiders, as this hiftorian remarks, ‘ a permanent body of troops 
as a kind of Immortal Being ; as it affimilates to itfelf the nourifhment 
it receives, and remains always the fame.’ May this obfervation be 
verified in regard to the Scotch Brigade! efpecially as, if we miftake 
not, it is intended to be hereafter employed in our own proper fervice. 





~ # A famous Generaliffimo of the Imperial armies in the time of 
Louis XIV. 
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Art. 48. Letters on the Subje® of the Armed Yeomanry, addrefied to 
the Right Hon. Earl Gower Sutherland, Col. of the Staffordfhire 
Volunteer Cavalry. By Francis Percival Eliot, Major in the above 
Corps. 8vo. 6d. Longman. 1794. 

This traét (printed at the defire of the committee of Sub/ribers to 
the Internal Defence of the County,) appears to be the work of an ex- 

erienced and fkilful officer, and is written with accuracy and fpirit. 

t details the whole difcipline of the volunteer cavalry ; * a corps com- 

fed entirely of gentlemen and yeomen, exhibiting what may be 
termed a kind of non-defcript — of foldiery : a body of men, 
who feeling themfelves independent as individuals, have voluntarily 
ftepped forth in defence of a confitution which the experience of 
ages has proved perfe&tly competent to the prefervation of that inde- 
pendence, which itis their pride and happinefs to enjoy.’ 

To the above-mentioned /etter is added Letter I1. ¢ on the Utility 
and Expediency of the Volugteer Eftablifoment ;’ in which the ingenioys 
writer expatiates, (in a ftyle fomewhat declamatory,) ‘on the excellence 
and wifdom of ‘ a meafure, by which alone,’ as he apprehends, * the 
internal peace of this country can, in the prefent ftate of European poli- 
tics, be for 2 moment enfured.’ While, however, we are thus neceflarily 
bufied in ‘** beating our plowshares into fwords, and our pruning- 
hooks into fpears,”’ let us devoutly hope and pray that there may 
never be occafion for our making any /anguinary ufe of the weapons, 


PHILOSOPHY. 


Art, 49. The Meteorologift’s Affiftant in keeping a Diary of the Weathers 

or Atmofpherical Regifter of the State of the Barometer, Thermo- 

meter, Hygrometer, and Wind, at three Periods in every Day; 

and the Quantity of Rain, &c. falling each Day. Folio. 12 

Tables. 1s. 6d. Baldwin. 1793. 

The nature of this publication is futliciently ¢xplained in the title- 
page. The blank tables, of which it principally confifts, are con- 
veniently conftructed for their purpofe, and may ufefully be employed 
by thofe who are defirous of faving themfelves a little trouble. Ai 

POETRY and DRAMATIC. ; 
Art. 50. The Wedding Day, a Comedy; in two A&s, As per- 
formed at the Theatre Royal, cava, Dy By Mrs. Inchbald. 

8vo, 13. Robinfons. 1794. | 

Whatever fault rigid criticifm may detect in the plot of this little 
piece, as exhibiting incidents which verge on improbability, it is 
compenfated by the eafe and vivacity of the dialogue, and the ftrengly 
marked dilftinétnefs of the characters. ‘The whimfical oddity of Sir 
Adam Conteft is well contrived to raife a laugh; and Lady Conteft 
has peculiar features of gay fimplicity, which do credit to the inven- 
tive talents of Mrs. Inchbald. k, 


Ast. 51. The Coffee Houfe; a characteriftic Poem: -4to. 19. 6d. 
, Robinfons, 1795. 

We have feen various imitations of Philips’s Splendid Shilling ; 
with the /#y/e of which the author of this poem feems to have cultivated 
fome acquaintance: but the folemn burlef(que keeps aloof. Here is 
more of fatire than of drollery :—though the writer difavows all per- 
feral defign, 
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Art, 52. The Siege of Gibraltar; a Poem. By Capt. Jof. Budworth, 
Author of 4 Fortnight’s Ramble to the Lakes*. 4to. 28. Hook- 
ham and Co. 
What Pope confeffed with regard to one of his early productions, 

that ** pure defcription held” in it ** the place of fenfe,”” cannot juftly be 
applied to the prefeut performance, unlefs tor Jenfe we fubftitute the 
word poetry :—but it would be ungenerous in us to criticife the produc- 
tion of a foldier’s mufe, when the merit of the verfes is not fondly 
over-rated by the author himfelf, as appears from the modefty with 
which he {peaks of them in the following paflage, copied from the 
dedication: ‘ I am no fcholar, but you have the unlaboured effufions 
of a mind that was in the midft of the fcenes it attempts to defcribe; 
and if it may tend to give an unadorned a¢count of an event the world 
was once interefted about, it will not concern me, if I thould be faid 
to have failed in the poetry.’ 

The pourtraiture of the brilliant fcenes here commemorated will 
not, we imagine, highly delight the ear of the faftidious critic : butwe 
doubt not that it will gratefully excite the recollection of the brother- 
foldiers of Capt. Budworth, who fhared with him in the dangers and 
the honours of that evere-memorable and glorious fervice.—Many of 
the defcriptive paffages in the poem are illuftrated by notes, which are 
fraught with information and amufement. In feveral of the anecdotes, 
the author does ample juftice to fome of the leading military charac- 
ters who diftinguifhed themfelves on that great occafion; among 
which the names of the brave ELtror, (the late Lord Heathfeld,) 
and the gallant Curtis, fhine with fuperior luftre. | 


Art. 53. Sonnets, (3d Edition +,) with other Poems, by the Rev. 
W. L. Bowles, A.M. late of Trinity College, Oxford. Crown 
8vo. pp. 120. 3s. fewed. Dilly. 1794. 

The Italians, who during four centuries of literary culture muft 
have made more experiments than other nations on the moft conve- 
nient form for fhort compofitions, have given a very general pre- 
ference to the fonnet. Odes, heroic, religious, and amatory,—elegies, 
panegy sce aneohopes dubiiee preatiisines Ackcriatiene, fatirical portraits; 
in faét, every thing calculated ftrongly to arreft a tranfient attention 
has been anxioufly fitted to this bed of Procruftes, and expanded or 
compreffed to the precife dimenfions of fourteen lines confifting of two 
quatrains and two triads of rhimes ;—and, as a fingle thought, ele- 
gantly amplified, may be made fufficient to fill this neat any fy{- 
tem of thoughts to be confined within this compafs muft be pruned of 
every unnecefiary appendage—as the induftry requifite to polifh fo 
fhort a poem into the moft elaborate perfection, and to put throughout 
the right word in the right place, is by no means either rare or fa- 
tiguing,—fo nothing is more common than to find a fonnet poffefling 
every requifite of a perfect work of art; unity and wholenefs of plan; 
thoughts attracting attention from the beginning, and providing a 
gradual increafe of pleafyre till the clofe; and a ftyle offending by no 
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* See Rev. N. S. vol. xiii. p. 117. 
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awkward word, ftrained conftruétion, or harfh line. The Italians 
accordingly take great delight in Anthologies of fonnets, and conitantly 

‘nt to them as the proof of their national excellence in the leffer 
my fteries of the mufe. Nor are fuch purfuits to be defpifed: Trypho 
could difplay as profound a knowlege of defign in engraving a Cameo, 
as Polycletus in the fculpture of his Canon, ’ 

In the fonnets here offered to the public, Mr. Bowles exempts him- 
felf from the neceflity of feeking a multiplicity of like rhimes, and {el- 
dom 4inds together more thana couplet. He alfo terminates man 
of them by an Alexandrine ; which, notwithitanding Pope’s fimile of 
the wounded fnake, is certainly agreeable to the Englith ear at the 
clofe of long ftanzas,—~as the readers of Spenfer muft have felt. 
~ The fubjects feleéted are wholly of the plaintive elegiac kind, as is 
indeed the cafe with moft British poems of this defcription ; the verfi- 
fication is {mooth, the ftyle correct, the imagery pleafing, the thoughts 
are natural, and the faults are rare. Yet, with all this, there are 
very few which leave much impreflion on the memory, or forcibly re- 
call us to their perufal. We endeavoured to find the beft, in order to 
praife it,—-and the worft, in order to criticife it; yetfin vain: like a 
firing of beads, each is as perfect as the other :—but we have fufficiently 
dwelt on the fonnets of this ingenious writer, as the reader will fee 
by turning back to our former articles, cited in the note. 

The other poems annexed are no lefs pleafing than the polifhed 
fonnets of this author: but the principal of thefe have alfg been duly 


noticed in our former volumes. Tay. 


Art. 54. Heigh-ho for a Hufband! a Comedy: as performed at the 
Theatre Royal, in the Hay-market, January 14, 1794. 8vo. 
1s.6d. Arrowfmith. 1794. 

This dramatic piece is a parody of Farquhar’s. comedy of the 
Beaux Stratagem. Charlotte and Maria, two giddy girls of family, 
who quit the proteétion of their friends, and traverfe the country in 
fearch of hufbands, are given as the counterpart of Archer and Aim- 
well; Mrs. Mill-clack the landlady, of Boniface; her fon Frank, 
of Daughter Cherry; and fo of the reft. The frolic lafts only halfa 
day; during which thefe forward miffes, who do very little credit to 
their breeding, fall in love, one with the landlady’s fon, and the other 
with a fpirited clown who turns out to be a young efquire. In the 
evening, the father of Charlotte overtakes them, and fomewhat too 
kindly confents to the completion of thefe foolifh matches, that the 
girls may no longer cry Heigh-ho for a hufband ! 

As a parody, the piece is entitled to no commendation. In wit 
and humour it falls far fhort of the original; though fome of the 
characters are not without merit. The talkative landlady, her rattling 
fon, the fimple clown Timothy, and the country malkin Dorothy, 
are well conceived and exprefled. The genteel characters are leaf 
dittinétly marked. The Epilogue, by Mr. Colman, is written with 
great eafe, and contains two admirable matrimonial fcetches. 


Art. 55. Poems avritten in clofe Confinement in the Tower, and Now- 
gate, under a Charge of High Treafon, By John Theiwall. 4to. 
2s. Ridgway. 1795. 
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Mr. ‘Thelwall himfelf fhail charater:fe thefe poems.—* They have,® 
fays he, * perhaps, little but fentiment to recommend them. They 
are generally tranfcripts of the heart, rather than fights of the ima. 
sination; rather intended to rouze the patriotic feeling, than calcy. 
lated to amufe the admirer of poetical enthufiafm. I have fpoken 
what I felt; mot confdered what I thould fpeak ; a method, at leaf, 
the moft honeit, and fometimes the molt fuccefsful, in appealing tg 
the hearts of others.’"——This feems at once both juftand modeft, We 
deem of his poetry as the author deems, according to the foregoin 
fhort extra from his prefatory Advertifement: but we muft add that 
we adinire the flow of fpirits and the fortitude that could produce fuch 
lines under fich circunfiances ! The following may be given as a {pe. 
cimen ; ; 

‘Sranzasz;—Tower, Sept. 28, 17946 
« Short is perhaps our date of life, 
But let us while we live be gay— 
To thofe be thought, and anxious care, 
Who build upon the diftant day, 


¢ Tho’ in our cup tyrannic Power 
Would dah the bitter dregs of fear, 

We'll gaily quaff the mantling draught, 
While Patriot toafts the fancy chear. , 


« Sings not the feaman, tempeft-toft, 
When furges wah the riven fhroud—- 

Scorning the threat’ning voice of Fate, 
That pipes in rocking winds aloud ? 


« Yes ;—he can take his chearful glafs, 
And toait his miftrefs in the ftorm, 
While duty and remember’d joys 
By turns his honeft bofom warm. 
* And fhall not we, in ftorms of ftate, 
At bafe oppreflion’s fury laugh, 
And while the vital {pirits flow, 
To Freedom fill, and fearlefs quaf? 


« Short is perhaps our date of life, 
But let us while we live be gay— 
To thofe be thought, and anxious care, 
Who build upon the diltant day.’ 

The above ¢ little poem,’ the author obferves, * was the firtt, in 
point of date, written under any impreflion that our dives were to be 
weighed in the balance of Criminal Juftice."—-There is another piece, 
entitled Anacreontic, written with yet fuperior vivacity. The reft are 

es, fonnets, a ballad, &c. of various poetic merit: the writer’s poe 
litical principles illuminating many of them, and feeming to be, in- 
deed, the “* infpiring fpirit’’ of the whole. 


Art. 56. The National Advocates; 2 Poem. Affeétionately infcribed 
to the Hon. Thomas Erfkine, and Vicary Gibbs, Efq. 42 
pp. 33. 23.6d, Debrett. 1795. 


The 
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The ‘ Scipio and Lauivs of the bar’ are here not improperly 


celebrated as 
‘ Fraternal advocates in Freedom’s caufe.’— 


« To you, entitled to the word’s applaufe, 
Fraternal advocates in Freedom’s caufe :— 

To you, whom Friendfhip with fond pride unites, 
With all the luftre of her ancient rites, 

Of equai probity and varied powers, 

In arduous duty’s {pirit-trying hours, 

Each to the other a benignant ftar, 

The Scipio and the Lalius of the bar:— 

To you, illuftrious friends, whofe legal fame 
Shall laft, while Law herfelf, a facred name, 
Holds her primeval right, her bleft employ, 
Parent of peace, and cherifher of joy :-— 

To vou I otter, nor will you refufe, » 

You, who as Freedom’s child carefs the Mufe.? 


in this performance, the Mufe of Freedom has exerted her powers, 
of whatever magnitude they may be deemed, in aflerting the noble 
caufe in which, on this occafion, fhe is engaged; and efpecially in 
rehearfing the uncommon merits of the profeflional gentlemen already 
named : particularly on account of their late fuccefsful efforts in des 
fence of the perfons imprifoned on a charge of High Treafon. 


‘« When a fick nation, like a feverith child, 
Sinks in a panick, wayward, dark, and wild; 
From fear to fear in blind confufion runs, 
Miftakes for foreign imps her genuine fons ; 
Calls Loyalty a Traitor, Truth a Liar, 

And Freedom’s vital warmth Sedition’s fire : 
When rampant Power, beyond Ixion proud, 
Impregnates with chimeras every cloud, 

Bleit be the minds, whofe virtuous labours ferve 
To fave their darkling country’s vifual nerve ; 
While fancied plots and fhadowy perils fly 
Diftemper’s film, that dimm’d the nation’s eye, 
Who, with recover’d fight, exults to fee 

It is not treafon ftill to with her free.’ 


This patriotic poet, however attached to the interefts of liberty, ie 
no friend to French Philofophy ;—againft which, and its attendant, 
Licentiou/nefi, he inveighs with becoming indignation ; concluding 
what he fays on this head with the following application : 

‘ Brave generous Britons, who have lefs to fear 
From open enmity’s uplifted fpear, 

Beware this fmiling peftilence, and know 

In French Philofophy your deadlieft foe!’ 


After fome pertinent allufions to the mif-ufe of the antient Greek 
and Roman eloquence, and juftly giving preference to the more vir- 
tous oratory of our countrymen of the prefent age, the poet con- 
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clades with the following apoftrophe to the diftinguifhed heroes of iis 
panegyric: 
‘ Erfkine and Gibbs! whofe names, to Nature dear, 
Ages unborn may gratefully revere ; 
While this memorial of your worth I raife, 
And firmly credit what I fondly praife ; 
One hateful truth fhall Mem’ry dare fuggeft, 
Grav’d on the deep receffes of her breaft : 
Rudely fhe teaches, from her ample range, 
That Public Virtue is moft apt to change. 
The faithful hand, that thefe frank lines fupplied, 
Ne’er lavith’d incenfe by the heart belied ; 
But, with fond zeal to court in joyous youth 
A public idol of imagin’d truth, 
Has oft diftarded an unfinifh’d tafk, 
Finding Apoitacy in Virtue’s makk ; 
For ere my fingers could the garland weave, 
Like that our haplefs Father twin’d for Eve, 
It dropp’d, and all its faded rofes fhed, 
Scorning to garnifh an Apoftate’s head. 
But may this civic wreath, in eager hafte 
Form’d of wild flowers, by Merit’s {mile be grac’d! 
For lives preferv’d thiquedfibaably due, 
(The namelefs donor proves the tribute true ;) 
Bays fram Sincerity’s obfcure retreat 
May cherifh Virtue in Contention’s heat. 
Ye, to whom England owes a pleafing debt, 
That Englith gratitude fhould ne’er forget ; 
Thus Freedom prays, to recompenfe your care, 
Deign, righteous Heav’n! to ratify the pray’r ; 
** Live my firm aids to life’s fereneft end, 
Friends to each other, each the people’s friend ; 
Live beyond life of Briton’s glory part, 
Enfhrin’d for ever in the public heart !’? 
Of the poetry in which this namelefs and to us unknown writer has 
clothed his very laudable fentiments, it feems f{carcely neceffary for 
us to peak, after it-has fo amply fpoken for itfelf in the preceding 


~ extracts. 





NOVELS. 


Art. 57. The Advantages of Education; or the Hiftory of Mara 
Williams, a Tale for Miffes and their Mammas. By Prudenua 
Homefpun. 12mo. 2 Vols. 6s. fewed. Lane. 

Amid the multiplicity of fititious tales which tend to excite 
romantic fentiments and falfe ideas of life, in young minds, it affords 
us pleafure to fee this captivating fpecies of writing fometimes em- 
ployed, unequivocally and powerfully, for the purpofe of effacing 
thefe falfe impreffions, and fubftituting in their room the genuine 
diGtates of good fenfe and prudence. ‘This is the profeffed defign of 
the prefent work ; and we have feldom feen one better adapted to 


anfwer the end. The ftory affords young females excellent — 
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the danger of yielding to the fuggeftions of vanity, and indulging 
apricious defires, and on the neceffity of counteracting their influence, 
by attending to the counfels of experience. ‘The manner in which the 
‘snocent and inexperienced female mind is often enfnared, and the 
‘netimable value of maternal difcretion and refolution, in detecting 
craft and expofing treachery, are very fuccefsfully reprefented; a 
variety of jult and ufeful remarks are made on female character ; and 
feveral pleafing pieces of original poetry are interfperfed. There are 
few young ladies, and even mothers, to whom the perufal of thefe 
yolames might not afford benefit as well as pleafure. 


Art. 58. Sydney St. Aubyn. In a Series of Letters. By Mr. Ro- 
binfon, Author of Love Fragments, &c. 12mo. 2 Vols. 7s. 
fewed. Herbert. 1794. ; 

The ftory of this novel has the merit of being uncommon, without 
being unnatural. ‘The author, without roving into the boundlefs re- 

‘ons of romance, finds means to amufe his readers with a domettic 
tale, in which the principal charatters are placed in fituations which 
have perhaps feldom occurred in real life, but which may eafily be 
conceived to occur, and fuffer extreme difappointment and diltrets 
merely through indiicretion, without any heinous criminality. The 
firft love of a virtuous pair is interrupted by vanity and caprice; and 
new connections are formed, while the heart, on each fide, itill re- 
tains in fecret its former attachment. Hence follow embarraffments 
and vexations which are well conceived and defcribed, and in which 
the reader fympathizes the more readily, as he finds more in the fuf- 
ferers to pity than to blame. The tale is, on the whole, interefting ; and 
it is told in a ftyle which, if not to be admired for extraordinary ele- 
gance, is fuitable to the fubject, eafy and fimple. A few grammatical 
negligences have efcaped the author’s attention; fuch as—I had 

chofe ; come punéual to the time: I have frole, &c» 


Art.59. The Offspring of Rufell. 1z2mo, 2 Vols. 6s. fewed. Lane. 
1794. 

The character of this novel te be expreffed in one word ; it is 
romantic. The author opens his tale at the time of the memorable 
battle of Hexham, and brings his heroine from the field, to conduct 
her with her lover through many furprifing, and often improbable, 
adventures. ‘The fentiments are frequently extravagant; the paflions 
arecxprefled with a degree of vehemence beyond nature; and the ftyle, 
where it rifes above familiarity, is rather bloated than elegant. Ne- 
verthelefs, the general effect is interefting ; and the reader, who pe- 
- the ftory with a difpofition to be amufed, will not lofe his 
abour. 


Art. 60, Caroline Merton, founded on Faéts. By aLady. 12mo. 
z Vols. 6s. fewed. Richardfon. 1794. 

Thofe who eftimate a ftory by the quantity of love which it con- 
tains will be highly pleafed with this novel. Perhaps a greater 
number of lovers have feldom been brought together within fo narrow 
4 compafs; and their loves, too, fo charmingly intertwined !— 
"ts for all the wosld, Ma’am, like that tangled ftkein of fille, 

which 
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which is this moment trying your patience!’? The handfome and 
amiable Seymour adores the divine Caroline, while the gentle goed. 
bumoured Emily fecretly pines for him, The divine Careline capt. 
vates the heart of Seymour’s bofom-friend, who zobly {acrigees 
friendthip tolove. The fa/cinating, but unprinc:pled, Coionel Clay. 
ton takes a trip with the pretty iismmay, a rich heirets, to Gretna, and 
returns to fall in love with Caroline, and to perfecute her with his 
criminal paflion. The mode/t, fenfible, and well-educated Lawtence 
forms a tender attachment to the giddy and affeéted Marianne, who 
fondly throws herfelf into the arms of the impudent Capt. Rainsford, 
What a delightful groupe of inamoratos; how enchanting the tale 
which twifts and untwifts their loves! So expeditioufly too! all done 
in two {mall volumes; and room, after all, left for a pathetic tale of 
Amelia’s forrows!—How much might the voluminous and circum. 
ftantial Richardfon have profited, had he enjoyed the benefit of fuch 
a wonderful example of literary difpatch ! E 


Art. 61. Henry Stukely; or the Effeéts of Diffipation. By William 
Helme. 1zmo. 3 Vols. 9s. fewed. Dangerfield. 1794, 
This novel is prefented to the public as © a plain unvarnifhed tale;’ 
and fuch, in truth, it is. Henry Stukely belongs to the inferior 
clafs of hesoes. - His boyifh frolics, his juvenile amours, and his 
fubfequent adventures by fea and land, though perhaps fairly copied 
from hfe, are little adapted, either inthe incidents themfelves, or in the 
manne? in which they are related, to afford pleafure to readers of 
cultivated tafte. ‘Though there is nothing in the performance offen. 
five to decency, there 1s certainly a degree of moral incongruity, 
totally inconfiftent with delicacy and refinement of manners, in mak. 
ing: Stukely carry ona criminal conne¢ction with a proftitute, at the 
fame time that -he profefles a paffionate attachment to an innocent 
and amiable girl, ‘to whom he has vowed eternal fidelity. E 











MISCELLANEOUS. 


Art. 62. The Gentleman’s Stable Direfory; or, Modern Syftem of 
Farriery. Vol. II. Containing experimental Remarks upon Breed- 
ing, Breaking, Shoeing, Stabling, Exercife, and Rowelling. To 
which are added, Particular Inftructions for the general Manage- 
ment of Hunters and Road Horfes; with concluding Obfervations 
upon the prefent State of the Turf. By William Taplin, Surgeon. 
8vo. pp. 427. 6s. Boards. Robinfons. 

*. The firft volume having, by the unprecedented rapidity of its 
circulation through ten large editions, and the acknowledged utility of 
its inftructions, in a great degree fuperfeded former opinions, and 
eftablifhed the profeffional reputation of the writer; it will be hardly 
confidered a mark of prefumption, that (under the flattering influence 
of popularity) the fame pen fhould once more afpire to the hope of ap- 
plaufe, in his defire to extend the fy{tem of management to a degree 
of confiftency hitherto undefcribed by any one of the numerous au- 
thors, who have preceded us upon the fame or fimilar fubjeéts. 

* So far as HeaLTH and ConpiTronN are preferable to difa/e, 10 
much more defirable muh PaevENTION ever prove to the meg 
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of are. The purport of the prefent undertaking will, therefore, be 
found appertaining much more to fuch parts of ttabulariaa difcipline, 
as come under the diftinction of noveL Ty, and not treatec on in a 
direc? way, than at all applicable to the inveitigation or cure of difeaie; 
unlefs in occafional allufions or medical references evidently branch~ 
ing from the fubject, and tending to corroborate and improve the in- 
tentiona} uniformity of the whole. It being the predominant wifh of 
che writer, to render this publication fuch kind of collateral appendage to 
Tue STABLE DikECTORY, as may conttitute én dot), acomplete cham 
of ufeful and entertaining inftrudtion for the improvement of the {pe- 
cies; their management in /ickne/s or health, the field or fable, ine 
cluding, under diftin® heads, fuch fas from experience and inferences 
from nature, as will, the author is earneftly induced to hope, procure 
him the approbation of thofe, by the fanétion of whofe extenfive patron- 
age he has been already fo very highly honoured.’ InTRonucrion. 
We need fay nothing more, in addition to the remarks which we 
made on the firft volume of this work. Sce Rev. vol.lxxix. p.88. 


Art. 63. Terraguea; or, A New Syftem of Geography and Modera 
Hiftory. By the Rev. James Gordon, Vicar of Barragh, in Ire- 
land. Vol.il. 8vo. pp. 383. 5s. 3d. Boards. Dublin. Lon- 
don, Dilly. 1793. 

From the preface to this continuation, it appears that the notice 
taken in our 6th volume, New Series, of the former part of the work 
has been diffauisfattory to the author. We pointed out a paflage in 
Chambers’s Dictionary relative to the Baobab-tree, which oppofes an 
affertton of Mr. Gordon: we have fince learned, from Adanfon’s 
Journey into Senegal, that Mr. G.’s is the more jui ftatement. We 
alfo intimated a preference of Guthrie’s book, which ftill appears to 
us more compreffed and convenient: but we are well aware that 
the rapid accumulation of geographical knowlege may enable cur 
author, before the completion of his plan, to give accounts of many 
countries that will be very fuperior to thofe of Guthrie. Finally, our 
firiftures were very fhort.: which is inevitable at fome feafons when 
the prefs teems with productions, and forces us to incur great arrears 
with the public. , 

Of German literature Mr. G. thus {peaks : 

‘ In works of fancy, wit, and humour, the Germans have had but 
little fuccefs; a brilliancy of imagination, though. doubtlefs to be 
found in fome individuals, being by no means prevalent in generat 
among them. In dramatic writings they feem to have chiefly failed, 
Comedy appears not to be much their object, and tragedy, which 
oftener employs the pens. of thcir writers, is commonly compofed 
in a bad talte, the charagters often unnatural, or extravagant, 
and the plots frequently bearing a tinGture of barbarifm. ‘The caufe 
of this failure is probably the want of encouragement; the French 
language prevailing in all the courts, and French plays exhibited ia 
preference to German. In hiftory the Germans difplay far lefs of 
animation than accuracy and method, and contribute lictle to the 
Pleafure, but much to the information of their readers ; their compofi- 
tions on this fubje& confifting. moftly of dry matter of. fa&t, without 
thole pleafing refleGions, and elegant deferiptions, which fo much 
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enliven the works of fome hiftorians, particularly the Britifh. In ge. 
heral we may allow that where laborious inveftigation, fteady perfe. 
verance, and cool judgment, are neceflary, the Germans are hardly 
furpafied by any people; as in jurifprudence, and experimental philo- 
fophy, particularly chemiftry, for the difcoveries and improvements 
in which the world is highly indebted to German induftry.’ 

We fhall repeat, in the words of our former article, that ** the 
author’s plan appears to be well executed ;’’ and that ** his work is 
compiled from an extenfive reading of our modern voyagers and tra- 


vellers.”” 2. 
Art. 64. An Addrefi, by Richard Worthington, M.D. to adifingenuous ¥ 


Writer for the Monthly Review. 8vo. 1s. Rivingtons. 1794. 

The great increafe, which a few years have lately produced in the 
nu:nber of publications in this country, has obliged us to make a ma. 
terial alteration in our method of performing our duty to the public. 
Even in our account of works of principal importance, we are often 
neceflitated to he much lefs liberal of extra¢ts than formerly ; and 
with refpect to inferior books, among which we muft always rank fuch 
as treat on beaten topics without any novelty of argument or excellence 
of ftyle, we have found it impraéticable to do more than barely offer, 
in a few words, a general opinion on the —e charaters of each 
production. Zn this concife and, as it may be called, cenforjal 
manner of criticizing, if we fhould fometimes be thought to affume 
an unbecoming tone of decifion, our apology is that we muft other- 
wife be neceflitated either wholly to overlook many pieces which 
ought to be announced to the public, or to render many articles noe 
thing more than a dull and uninterefting table of contents. If our 
larger articles, in which we ftate at fome aes, the grounds of our 
judgments on books, have not obtained for us {uch a degree of credit 
with the public, as to authorize us to give a general opinion on works 
which do not appear to us to merit, nor to require, a more particular 
examination, we have indeed laboured in the fields of literature, during 
more than forty years, to very little purpofe. 

The preceding remarks are not fo much intended as an anfwer to 
the * Addrefs’ now before us, as a jultification to the public of our 
conduct in having given what we judged a fair and impartial charac- 
ter of Dr. Worthington’s fermons, without loading our pages with 
heavy quotations*. Qn revifing the article, and comparing it with 
Dr. W.’s ftrictures, we cannot difcover the fmalleft reafon to retra& 
our judgment, nor to foften the terms in which it is exprefled. To 
the charge of difingenuity we plead, Not guilty; and, for our ac- 
guittal, we confidently appeal from Dr. W.’s fentence to the efta- 
blifhed laws of criticifm, and to the good-fenfe and .candour of our 
readers.—-The orthodoxy of the publication (in the peculiar fenfe in 
which we ufed the term, as denoting the fyltem of belief commonly 
called orthodox,) was not fo much the objeét of our cenfure, as the 
contempt with which the writer treated polemical difcuffion, even in 
2 fermon on one of the principal topics of polemical divinity ;—and, 
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notwithftanding all that Dr. W. fays, in this Addrefs, about appeal- 
ing in a plain way to the declarations of Scripture only, we ilill main- 
tain, without much fear of rational contradiction, that, on doétrines 
purely theological, the only road to the truth is that * learned criu- 
cifm,’ which inveftigates the genuine figniiication of thofe paflages of 
Scripture, to which different theologians have annexed different 


a os. 
meaning K 


Art. 65. Reafons for quitting a Country Neighbourbcod. In a Letter to 
afFriend. 8vo. 1s.6d. Owen. 1795. 

We fincerely with that the ingenious writer of this letter may experi- 
ence, in another hemifphere, that quiet which he has not been able to 
find in his native country: but, at the fame time, we fear that he will 
ve difappointed ; for, though America be not difgraced by religious 
perfecution, its inhabitants are fubject to the infirmities of human 
nature, and like other men doubtlefs exhibit inftances of impertinent 
intrufion, detraction, contention, and frivolity. Political difcuffions 
are alfo to be found there as well as here, and are carried on with 
perhaps no lefs animation, not to fay acrimony. ‘This appears very 
ftrikingly from the bitter reproaches caft by various defcriptions of 
Americans even on their favourite Wafhington and his govern- 
ment, on account of his endeavours to preferve neutrality in the 

refent contelt among the European powers, and to avoid a rupture 
with Great Britain. Perfons who are in eafy circumftances, and not 
obliged to work for their livelinood, muit have fome amufements ; 
and perhaps card parties and fummer vilits to the fea coaft are as harm- 
lefs as any : to fuch, the author probably will find, the wealthy Ameri- 
cans refort as well as the wealthy Englifh; and the former, we may 
prefume, will occafionally difplay no lefs ardor in purfuit of pleafure 
than the latter: if this offend him, his fituation furely will not, in this 
refpect at leaft, be bettered by emigration. America has lawyers, 
too, as well as England; and we may venture to fuppofe, that a 
hatred of litigioufnefs is no part of the profeffional creed of thefe gen- 
tlemen in one hemifphere any more than in the other; they mutt flarve 
in both, if men would agree to live without them, by either having 
no difputes, or fettling them by the arbitration of neighbours. 

We lament, with the author, that his Rector, in other refpeéts a 
worthy man, fhould be fo intolerant as to withdraw his friendfhip 
from a parifhioner of amiable charaéter, merely becaufe the latter 
could not ftretch his religious faith as far as the former. Faith is not 
an act of volition; a man cannot make himfelf believe at pleafure, and 
therefore he ought not to be blamed for not doing what it is not in his own 
powertodo. ‘Ihe perfon who does blame him on fuch an account, and 
breaks off a connexion with him, may be pious, may be learned, may 
be in general humane, but cannot be charitable, cannot be humble, 
cannot be juft. ‘I’here is perhaps nothing more difagreeable about 
intolerance, when it does not proceed to aéts of downright perfecution, 
than its arrogant felf-fufficiency. An intolerant man neceflarily 
aflumes a fuperiority over thofe who differ from him, the more in- 
fulting as it is unfupported by fair pretenfions, A miniiter of the 
church of England pretends not to be an infallible guide, nay, he 
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difclaims the character in words: but full, by an unaccountable ip. 
confiftency, he hefitates not to pronounce thofe to be in error, who 
differ from him; fo that this fallible guide is qualified to decide in- 
fallibly, On what has the church of England alw ays Juftified her fe- 
paration from that of Rome?! On the right of private judg. 
ment: on the right of individuals to think, to examine, to weigh, 
to difcufs, and ultimately to decide, for themfelves. What name, 
then, fhall we give to the conduct of thofe who admit a principle, 
but punith or perfecute thofe who ac on it;—who have one meafure 
for themzlves, and another for their neighbours ;—who claim it as a 
right to exercife their own judgment, and to differ from a religion 
which, at the origin of the difference, was the eftablifhed religion of 
almolt all Europe, but who declare all thofe to be heretics who pre- 
fume to follow their example, and ftand by the decifion of their judg. 
ment ;—who reject the doctrine of intallibility as unfcriptural, and yet 
expect that others fhould fubfcribe to it, by receiving as infallible the 
decilions of their national church? Such a conduct 1s as infulting as 
it is unreafonable; and the Rector who takes his fhare in it ought to 
bluth for his inconfiftency. 

‘The writer of this letter appears to be afhamed at not being able to 
live with as much fplendor on his eftate as had been difplayed by 
his anceftors. ‘his furely is a weaknefs. Had his eftate been di- 
minifhed by his own folly or extravagance, he might well biufh at 
the confequence: but when the diminution had been occafioned by 
the wiil of his tather, made with the letter-writer’s full approbation, 
vhich divided the paternal inheritance between all the children, 
without regard to primogeniture, he had much lefs caufe for blufhin 
than for feeling a manly and honelt pride in an event which he had 
generoufly concurred with his father to produce. Guilt alone fhould 
hang down itshead. The wil con/cire fbi, nulla pallefcere culpa, whould 
be the author’s fupport; and, while he was conicious that the economy 
which he was obliged to practice originated in prudence and juttice, 
and proceeded trom no fordid motive, he might {mile at thofe who 
fhould ignorantly or ill-naturedly afcribe it to avarice. 

On the whole, we are of opinion that, had this gentleman poffeffed 
a little more firmnefs of mind, a little more philofophy, he might 
have found, except {clely ia point of religious liberty, as much eafe and 
quiet in England as he is lixely to experience on the other fide of the 


Adantic. Sh. 

Art. 66. 4 Pidure of the I/le of Wight, delineated on the Spot, in the 
Year 1793. By Henry Penruddocke Wyndham, [of Salifbury.] 
8vo. 5s. Boards. Egerton. 

Mr.Wyndham informs us that, having pafied a few fummers in the 
lile of Wight, he thought he could not employ fome leiftire. hours 
more agreeably to himfelf, nor more ufefully to the public, than in 
tran{mitting to paper the obfervations which he occafionally made in 
his repeated excurfions.— He adds, * I was the more induced to this 
amufement, becaufe I felt, myfelf, the want of proper inftructions, 
on my firft acquaintance with the ifland, which might point out the 
beautiful varieties of its little diftrict, or which might connect 
them 
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them in fuch a manner, as to make them acceflible to the beft ad- 
vantage.” ee 

In carrying his idea into execution, we think that Mr. W. has fuc- 
ceeded, we may fay, admirably, for a work of this kind; in which 
fo many points of information were to be detailed with care and ac- 
curacy *, as well as with tafte and judgment. We have {cen a 
variety of accounts of this favourite {pot, and we have perambuiated 
the ifland itfelf with perhaps more attention, and more extenfively, 
than the generality of thofe fummer-travellers who make the fafhion- 
able tour of Hampthire ;—and, on the whole, we really confider this 
volume as the moit complete and comprehenfive guide or dire@ory 
through the Ifle of Wight that has yet appeared, within the fame com- 
pais. ‘The defcriptive parts may poflibly be confidered as drawn with 
too much warmth of picturefquée colouring, with too much epithetic 
admiration of the fcenic beauties: but all this exuberance may be 
excufable in a traveller who is endowed with a lively imagination, 
and may be juftly placed to the account of grateful acknowlegement 
of the pleafure afforded him in his excurfions through this, perhaps 
unequalled, affemblage of grand and fingular objects, and of delight- 
ful profpects. 


Art.67. De Rhythmo Grecorum, liber fingularis; in ufum juventutis 
Coll. Ain. Naf. olim conferiptus, et nunc demum in lucem editus. 12m0. 
pp.150. 3s. 6d. Oxonii, Fletcher. 1789. Londini, Rivington. 
This little tract on Greek rhythm has accidentally fo long efcaped 

our notice, that we muft now content ourfelves with merely regifter- 

ing it in our pages, that fuch of our readers, as may not otherwife 
have heard of it, may know that it is replete with ingenious and 
learned remarks on the mufical, the poetical, and the profaic rhythm 
of the Greeks, and every where difcovers an erudition worthy of its 
Right Rev. Author, whom we underftand to be the prefent Bifhop of 


Chefter, Dr. Cleaver. Pear-c. 


Art. 68. Silva Critica: five in Aufores Sacros Prefanofque Commenta- 
rius Philologus: concinnavit Gilbertas Wakefield, A.B. et Coll. Fesie 
apud Cantab. Nuper Socius. Quibus accedunt Tres Hymni Orphici, e 
Condicibus MSS. nunc primum Deetis in Luccm Dati. Pars Quarta. 
8v0. pp.253. 5s.fewed. Robinfons. 1793. 

Few perfons, who are capable of underftanding and relifhing works 
of learning, are unacquainted with Mr. Wakefield’s taleats for criti- 
cifm, or need to be informed of the nature and merit of the work of 
which the prefent volume is a continuation. Jt is fuflicient merely to 
announce the publication to the learned world, and to fav that the 
author, with his ufual induflry and ingenuity, has commented on 
various paflages in the Scriptures and in profane authors ; every where 
offering new elucidations and emendations of difficult paffages, and 
llufrating and confirming his remarks by pertinent quotations. 
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* Among a few rather quaint expreflions, that of ¢ a rational bill,’ 


at a houfe of entertainment, fhould not be allowed to ftand in a fecond 
eaition, 
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It is not without regret that we learn from the ttle, and more para 
ticularly from the pretace to this volume, that Mr. Wakefield has not 
been indulged, as before, with the privilege of printing his learned 
lucubrations at the Cambridge Prefs. It might have been expected 
that Mr. W.’s alma mater would have efteemed the honour of having 
produced fuch a fchoiar a fuffictent compenfation for a few heretical 
eccentricities, and would have done herfelf the credit of keeping him 
under her patronage ;—and thus it was in better days >—but times are 
changed, and herely is now an offence for which no learning, talents, 
nor perfonal merit can atone. This, however, is not the cafe univer. 
{ally ; for we have the pleafure of adding, that one of the members of 
this feminary, Mr. Tyrwhitt, fellow of Jefus College, has generoufly 
taken on himfelf the whole expence of printing this volume. The 
author intimates a defign of adding one volume more to the work, 

For our notices of the former parts of this produétion, fee our New 
Series, vols. v. and vill. E. 
Art. 69. A Cure for Canting; or the Grand Impoftors of St. Stephen’s 

and of Surrey Chapels unmafked : in a Letter to Sir Richard Hill, 

Bart. With a few modeft Hints to the Right Hon. William Pitt. 

By the Rev. W. Woolley, A. M. Chaplain of the Marfhalfea. 8vo. 

2s. 6d. Jordan. 

Art. 70. 4 Detcdion of Gro/s Faljbocd, and a Dij/play of Black Ingra- 
‘itude: Being an Anfwer to a Pamphlet lately publithed by fome 
evil-minded Perfon under the Name of The Rev. W. Woolley, 
filing bimfelf A.M. and addreffed to Sir Richard Hill, Bart. and to 
his Brother the Rev. Rowland Hill, as the two Grand Impoftors of 
St. Stephen’s and of Surrey Chapels. By Sir Richard Hill, Bart. 
M.P. 8vo. 1s. 6d. Stockdale. 

The Court of King’s Bench has been before us, as we underftand, 
in reviewing the former of thefe pamphlets, and has pronounced it a 
Libel ; and our perufal of it has convinced us of the juftice of the de- 
cifion. The latter pamphlet is a vindication of Sir Richard Hill, and 
of his brother the Rev. Rowland Hill, againft the f{currilous falfhoods 
and affertions of Mr. Woolley, (prepared and almof printed before the 
intention to profecute,) in which Sir R. fully juftifies his own and his 
brother’s conduct: but in which we lament his imitation of the low 
and vulgar wit which appears in the pamphlet of their traducer. 

The ttyle of the letters figned Wm. Woolley, adduced in Sir R. H.’s 
pamphlet, and that of the «* Cure for Canting,’”’ is fo very different, 
shat Sir R. may well doubt their being written by the fame perfon. 

For the trial of Mr. Woolley, on the diftin® profecutions of Sir R. 
Hill, and the Rev. Rowland Hill, for a libel, fee the fubfequent article. 
— The judgment of the court was deferred to the next term. Mo-y 

° 


LAW. 
Art. 71. The Trials of the Rev. William Woolley, Clerk, for publithing 


a Libelon Sir Richard Hill, Bart. and on the Rev. Rowland Hill, 
Clerk, intituled, « A Cure for Canting; or the Grand Impoftors 
of St. Stephen’s and of Surrey Chapels unmafked,’? &c. Before 
Lord Kenyon and a Special Jury at Weftminiter Hall, Dec. oth, 


1794 
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:794. ‘Taken in Short-hand by Marfon and Ramfay. 8vo. 15. 
Debrett, &c. 

Such a torrent of low, inveterate, and vile fcurrility, as that which 
came out in the courfe of thefe proceedings, is, we believe, un- 
aralleled in the annals of libel and blackguardifm. That a poor, 
difappointed, and exafperated man, in the wretched fituation to which 
the defendant in this caufe had been reduced, fhould be provoked to 
fach extreme intemperance of language, may be expected from the 
depravity to which human nature is fometimes liable: but that Mr. 
W.’s profecutors could fo far forget what was due to their own cha- 
raters as gentlemen, when they ftripped to box with fuch an anta- 
oni, is an wucommon inftance of felf-degradation. We do not here 
allude to the conteft in Weitminfter Hall, but to the previous cor- 
refpondence between the difagreeing parties. See our notice of the 
pamphlets on both fides, (previoufly to the law-proceedings,) inferted 


in the preceding article. 


Art. 72. The Trial at large of Robert Gordon, Efquire, for Adultery 
with Mrs. Bifcoe, Wife of Jofeph Seymour Bifcoe *, Efquire ; who 
was found guilty in fve Thoufand Pounds Damages. Alfo the Trial 
at large of the Rev. Mr, Scoolt, Curate of St. Olave, Southwark, for 
feducing Mifs Reddie, a beautiful young Lady of nineteen Years of 
Age. Before Lord Kenyon, and Special Juries, in the Sittings 
after Michaelmas Term, 1794. Taken in Short-hand, by a Student 
ofthe Inner Temple. 8vo. 1s. 6d. Ridgeway. 

Thefe two trials, taken in connexion with the many late fimilar 
proceedings, too plainly evince the very alarming progrefs which the 
abominable vices of adultery and fedu¢tion have made in this coun- 
try,—even within thefe few years !—It is, however, to be hoped /that 
the marked abhorrence of fuch a fhameful corruption Of morals and 
manners,’ implied in the ample damages awarded by our juries in 
favour of fo many injured plaintiffs, will be fome check, though 
fhame may have no effect, on the rapid career of debauchery, among 
our unprincipled people of rank and fortune. The virtuous zeal 
with which Lord Kenyon has uniformly purfued this fpecies of de- 
linquents will, in our apprehenfion, yield him immortal honour! 

With regard to the trial of the reverend Curate of St. Olave, we 
cannot but obferve, in the words of Lord Kenyon, (as here given,) 
« This infamous man ought to be drummed out of fociety!’? The 
trial is imperfeétly reported. 


SINGLE SERMONS. 

Art. 73. The Duty of Allegiance enforced from its Connedion with Bene- 
wolence and Religion. Preached in the Parifh Church of St. Mary, 
Colchefter, on the 2gth of Sept. 1794, before the Mayor and Cor- 
poration, and publithed at their Requeit. By Thomas Twining, 
M.A. Reétor of the faid Parith. 8vo. 1s. Cadell. 

The alliance between piety and ioyalty has been frequently made a 
topic of difcourfe; while a third duty, equally important, and in- 
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* Mr. Bifcoe is grandfon te the late Duke of Somerfet. 
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timately connected with the two former, has been overlooked. The 
author of this fermon + ery judicioufly treats of thefe three duties con. 
joinly, according to the tuggeition of his text: * Love the brother- 
hood, fear God, honour the king.”’ 

The obligation of alle egiance and fubmifion to government he 
refts on its only true : foundation, a concern for the public good, or, 
which is the fame thing, conformity to the will of God, which has 
for its objeét the happinefs of his creatures. ‘The difcourfe is in fenti- 
ment moderate, and in Ryle perfpicuous and correct. E 

o 


Art. 74. Civil Liberty guarded againft Abuje. Preached Sept.1, 1794, 
in St. Mary’s Chapel, Brecon; before the Hon. George Hardinge 
and Abel Moyfey, Efquires, his Majeity’s Juftices upon the Brecon 
Circuit. By kL. Edwards, Archdeacon of Brecon. 4to. 15, 
Wilkie. 

When the yery phrafe, Rights of Man, is in difcredit with a numer- 
ous clafs of politicians, it is no inconfiderable merit in the preacher 
of an aflize fermon to give it an honourable place in his diicoarfe, by 
making an explicit avowal of the principle, that thefe rights are the 
true and fole balis of every legitimate government. Mr. Edwards 

exprefsly difclaims the lately revived doctrine of the divine right of 
kings; aflerting that the fcriptures prefcribe no particelar form of 
government, and relt all the right, and all the lability, of civil 
power on its tendency to promote the general good. Yet, as if he 
would pull down with one hand what he has built up with the other, 
he difcourages every public exertion in this country for the purpofe of 
rendering our political freedom more perfect, and afferts that the 

only reform which can give frefh energy to our government, and 
thereby increafe the national profperity, is a moral reform of ourfelves. 

‘Timid, however, as the preacher appears to be on this head, he 

picads the caufe of religion and morality with energy; ftrenuoufly 

m2 intaining that, without them, liberty itfelf would become a curfe. 

* You might as well expect, (fays he,) to fave the ivy when you 
fell the oak it grows to, as the civil conftitution amidit the ruins 

yn hee 

of religion. BE. 

Art. 75: How far Methodifin conduces to the Iaterefts of Chriftianity, 
and the Welfare of Society ; impartially confidered. Preached at the 
Vifitation of the Right Rev. William Lord Bithop of Chefter; 
hoiden at Boroughbridge, Yorkfhire, Sept.2, 1794. By the Rev. 
Samuel Clapham, M.A. 4to. 4s. Johnfon. 

This attack on the methodilts, in which Mr. Clapham accufes 
them of having made a dangerous divifion in the eftablifhed church, 
confifts of three parts: iit, ‘Che preacher confiders what good, whe- 
ther real or fuppoied, has accrued to Chriftianity and to fociety from 
the introduction of their dotrines. zdly, What are the evils, whe- 
ther inherent in, or refulting from them? 3dly, Why methodifm 
has fo increafed, aad by w hat means it is fupported. Under thefe 
heads, Mr. C. offers many remarks which merit the attention of 
the clergy, and ail ratio nal Chriftians. While he developes the 
caufes and confequcnces of methodilm, he urges the clergy toa vigi- 
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lant difcharge of their duty, toa judicious feleCtion of fubje&ts for 
fermons, and to introduce in the place of afternoon-lermons explana- 
tions of large portions of {cripture formerly called p fillating, in the 
Scots church deduring, and among diffenters expounding. He alfo re- 
commends an attention to pfalm-finging ; an engine by which he ap- 
cehends, (and, probably, with reafon,) the mechouills attract mau 


y 
to their focieties. Moo-y. 


Art. 76. Preached at Knarefborough, before the Royal Knaref- 
borough Volunteer Company, Oct. 12,1794. By Samuel Clap- 
ham, M.A. Vicar of Bingley. 4to. 1s. Johnfon. 

This fermon contains a view of the virtuous and benevolent tendency 
of Chriftianity ; a condemnation of French politics ; an exhortation to 
dutiful conformity to the Jaws of our country ; and a diffuafive from 
agitating our minds with vifionary projects on equal reprefentation— 
univerfal fuffrage—annual parliaments,—and the reduction of the 
national debt. Mr.C. does not wiih the people to reafon on theie 
and fimilar topics, yet he trufts that Reafon has re/amed her empire in 
the minds of the inhabitants of this favoured ifland:—we knew not 


that fhe had lott it. D 





CORRESPONDENCE, 

#.* To Clericus. Morell’s Thesaurus Greca Poefeis, we know, is 
very fcarce. An edition of it appeared at Venice in1767. A work 
with the fame title was publifhed at Mentz in 1614, in 8vo. by 
Caussin 3 and in 1651 and 1668 was printed at Frankfort Perri 
CoELEMANNI Opus Profodicum Graecum novum: 8vo. in which, verfes 
are quoted in order to decide the quantity of fyllables, with a Latin 
tranflation on the oppofite page: but it contains neither Syxonyma nor 
Epitheta: —it refembles the Latin Pro/adia of Henry Smetius.—Withn 
refpect to Greek accents, either Fofter or Primatt will anfwer our 
correfpondent’s purpofe; the latter is moft diffufe: but for brevity 
we would recommend an edition of FrankLin de Jonis, publifhed 
by Richardfon. He might alfo confult the account of accents in the 
Port Royal Greek Grammar; and there are feveral other works on 
this fubject, e. 2. Henninit Fellenifmus, Utrecht, 1684. Laspat 
Regule Accentuum, Paris, 1693. Wuurssurcit Acceatuum Gra- 
corum Exequie, 1702. LameBerti Bos Regule Accentuum, 1733; 


. ° . ad . . . / I? 7A 
and Esrrucae, in his Difertationes Philologice, 1750, treats of 
Greek Accents. 





t+t H.C. fays that he has in vain fearched for the Conditions pre- 
ftribed by Teyler’s Theological Society, in our Review for January 
1779. He will find them, however, on the blue cover of that number, 
if the cover of it can now be obtained. We cannot give any opinion 
telpeing the probable itate of this Society under the prefent altera- 
Hon of affairs in Holland. 





ttt Mrs. Howorth, who publifhed a tranflation of Haller’s Poems, 
\lee Rev. for December laft,) modeftly informs us that fhe can lay no 
“alm to the merit of having tranflated a German writer, as fhe exe- 

cuted 
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cuted her tafk from a French verfion. The advertifement, which 
ftated that the work was a tranflation from the German, was publithed 


without her knowlege. 





S$] If M.N. will confult the end of the introdu€tory addrefs in the 
publication about which he writes, the {uppoled imperfe¢tion will be 
explained. Johnfon gives authorities for the ule of were in the fenfe 
in which M.N. queftions its propriety. 





§+§ On reading the temperate letter from the Editor of ** the 
Lounger’s Common-place Bock,’’ we are equally furprifed and con. 
cerned to find that, by haflily quoting a paflage, (fee the laft Review, 
p.76. 1.16—19.) without attending to the antecedent, we had ima- 
gined his meaning to be totally dificrent from that which the whole 
period bears. ‘The fentence runs thus in the book: 

«© In every tranfaction of Government, let it clearly appear that 
the happinefs of the people, and not the fordid interefis of a cabal, in- 
tent only on places and penfions, is ftill the great purpofe, as it was 
unqueitionably the originally foundation, of all governments.”’ 

Lounger’s Common-place Book, vol. iii. p.104, 

The reader is therefore requetted to erafe lines 16—22 inclufive, 

p. 76. of the Review for January. 





+\\t * A Conftant Reader’ fays, « I have been a good deal ftruck 
by reading, in your laft Arrpenp1x, Profeffor Schultens’s interpreta. 
tion of the paflage, ** I know that my redeemer liveth,” &c.; and 
] think his reafonings convincing, that the paflage does not allude to 
the Chritian doétrine of the refurreGlion. I have never feen noticed 
the incongruity between this paflage, and another in our burial- 
fervice, ** But fome man will fay, how are the dead raifed up, and 
with what body do they come, &c.’? ‘Thefe, and the following 
words, plainly feeming to argue againft the refurreétion of our prefent 
bodies, at leaft in their prefent ftate, wile the former paflage has at 
leait always been fuppofed to countenance (and appears introduced for 
that purpofe) the oppofite dotctrine.’ 





*1|* M.C. deems the account, in our laft Appenpix, of Profeflor 
KonyYNENBURG’S inquiry into the Nature of the Prophecies fo 
very interelting, that he ftrongly recommends a tranflation of that 
work. 


§t§ Hypodida/calus, alfo, from reading our late Appenp1x, much 
wifhes to fee a tranilation of Aine a:’s Elements of Arithmetic, which 
we there commended: fee p.519, &c.; and of Euter’s work on 
Algebra, incidentally mentioned in p.521. 








*§* The tract on Grammar, mentioned by G. W. was duly re- 
ceived, and will foon be noticed. | 
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